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New Rifle 
olds Any 


Bracket 
Gun 


You’ve got your hands full driving your truck, so when they 


‘toss you a Springfield rifle about 


eight yards long, weighing 60-70 


pounds, it’s kinda hard to figure out what to do with it. They might 
just as well give you a dozen Joose eggs to take care of. 


Of course, if they issued you an 
extra lap, you could just lay it across 
that while driving. But with the 
Jap s#ttuation what it is today, they 
had to figure out another angle. 

The other angle is a new Universal 

Rifle Bracket which will be mounted 
in convenient and sometimes bizarre 
on our various trucks to take 
gre of daddy’s rifle while daddy is 
busy driving his truck. 
The new Universal Bracket, re- 
the latest edition of “Army 
tors,” replaces the old leather boot 
which has been annoying truck per- 
sonnel since World War I. The old 
boot could be attach-d to a truck 
only after a struggle and could han- 
dle only one type of rifle. It was 
reckoned by many to be good for 
only one thing. 

But the new Universal Bracket 
¢tlings easily to the nuttiest places 
on a truck, and handles any one of 
five standard rifles with the greatest 
@ ease: the Springfield, the U. S. 


im Caliber .30, M1 Garrand, the U. S. 
im Caliber 45, Thompson Sub-Machine 
Gun, the Browning Automatic, and 
im the carbine. 


They all fit snugly in the bracket 
flanks to a simple leaf spring at 
the top of the bracket and two other 
leaf springs at the bottom. These 
fompensate for the difference in 
fhape and size of each of the rifles 
ind keep them from rattling loose. A 
fall latch catches the rifle at the 
Mnderside of the hand guard and 
ds it against the springs. 
Although the new bracket offers 
little in the way of weather pro- 
jon for your rifle, it will usually 
mounted in the truck cab out of 
way of wind and water. 
‘Suggested mountings for the new 
le bracket are contained in a Tech- 
fal Service Bulletin which is on 
verge of being released to the 
id. According to the bulletin, the 
ket is mounted by means of nuts, 
ts and washers through holes 
ched in both sides and the back 
thus it can be bolted at either of 
sides or the back). 

The bracket may be mounted hori- 
Mtally, vertically or in the later 
rnoon. 

What vehicles are going to get the 
rifle brackets is a little secret 
be revealed by the Tales of Basic 
if mlowances. But an informed source 
S$ us that two each of the new rifle 
kets have been specified for late- 
Model vehicles with open cabs. 





lGet GI Razors 


“ 
) Safety razors and blades, shaving 
fam, tooth brushes and powder 
soap now may be issued to 
Merican troops in the field as part 
their rations at the discretion of 
co ander of the field forces, 
Waf Department announces. 
Other articles which may be is- 
med as part of the daily ration in- 
/ ide one ounce of candy, two books 
m™ safety matches and 20 cigarettes 
Wt one ounce of chewing tobacco. 
Army Regulations provide that in 
? theaters of operations, when such 
icles can not be obtained other- 
by troops, their issue may be 
ithorized by the commander from 
Ocks supplied by the Quartermas- 
Corps. 
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ur Lighties Best of All 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—As connecting link between British and American tank forces in this 
country, Capt. John Lovell Marsh, of the British General Staff in Washington, said here this week 
that during his 18 months with the famed 8th Army in the North African desert battle, he as well 


as thousands of other English soldiers found the new confidence which is now defeating Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps with the arrival of American-made tanks. 








Happy Thanksgiving, Army! 
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‘Comes Christmas 


Private Asks Claus 
For a Few Things 


McCLELLAN FIELD, Calif.—With Christmas coming a soldier 


| here composed a letter to Santa Claus, military style, and here 


it is: 


Open Letter to S. Claus 
SUBJECT: Christmas Presents for EM 


b. The full union scale. 


caps. 


months. 
f. A water-proof tent. 


TO: S. Claus, North Pole, North Pole, Nor---Whoa! 

1. Now that the Christmas season is approaching, and all 
hands are beginning to wonder how about it and what to do and 
what shall I tell the folks and the wife or the gal friend I want, 
the following suggestions are offered in a spirit of humility as aids 
for bewildered shoppers in search of gifts for men in the service. 

2. Any soldiers would appreciate one of these: 

a. A dark alley containing a sergeant. 


c. Coffee that doesn’t scratch the throat on the way down. 
d. A strong set of teeth with which to bite off beer bottle 


e. A stand-in to listen to the Articles of War every six |” 


g. A bottle of hair tonic and Hitler’s scalp—aw, forget 

about the hair tonic. 

3. So see what you can do, 
Respectfully, 

THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


huh, Claus? 





Injured By Air 


BOWMAN FIELD, Ky.—A number 
Ot specialized officers, nurses and en- 


i ssted men are being trained here by 
: Army Air Forces to transport 
Bprunded men from the front lines 
( 
{ 


{ 
{ 
{ 
( 
4 
( 
( 


hospitals in the rear by air. 
At the Bowman Field, which is 
dquarters for air evacuation work, 
he 349th Air Evacuation Group, un- 
; Maj. Scott M. Smith, is training 
H Members of the armed services so 
: t when they complete their 
HeOoling they may conduct similar 
ing in other posts of the nation. 


AAF Plans to Move. 


Millionth Application 
For Benefits Received 


The Office of Dependency Bene- 
fits passed a major milestone on No- 
vember 13, when it received its mil- 
lionth application under the Service- 
men’s Dependents Allowance Act of 
1942, the War Department announced 
last week. 

The millionth application was re- 
ceived from Pfc. Goodloe Combs, 
APO 251, in care of postmaster, New 
York, N. Y., for the family allow- 
ance for his wife and two children 
who reside in Louisville, Ky. Im- 
mediate authorization for payment 
was made. 








By Pfc. James C. Prindiville 


Invention Guides 
Bombs to Target 


MARACAIBO, Venezuela--A guide 
for bombs that keeps them from 
deviating from the target because 
of wind or air pockets was reported 
last week to have been invented by 
Jose Gil Borges, son of the late 
statesman, Dr. Esteban Gil Borges. 
The apparatus is being guarded by 
the Ministry of Foreign Relations 
while Senor Gil Borges is preparing 
to register the invention in Wash- 
ington and talk with United States 
officials. 


New Foods 


For Overseas 


Four new dehydrated foods, in- 
cluding baked beans, soon will be} 
on menus for United States troops 
overseas, the War Department an- 
nounces. 


The other foods, developed by the 
Army's Quartermaster Corps, are 
prune powder, apricot powder and 
a Swiss cheese soup. All the cook 
has to do is add water, heat and 
serve. 


Prior to drying, the beans are 
baked. Four ounces of dehydrated | 
beans are equivalent to 12 ounces | 
of regularly cooked beans. 

The Swiss cheese soup contains | 
dry, powdered milk, potato, oat and | 
soya flours in addition to the cheese. | 
Flavoring ingredients, such as onions, | 
celery and parsley salts are added. | 
The soup is pre-cooked. 

The prune and apricot powders 
are used as bases for making Army 
jams. Sugar and water are added 
to provide spreads, replacing jams | 
and jellies. | 








Having commanded a tank squad- 
ron, Marsh, considered a high-priest 
in tank warfare, stated that he was 
most impressed by our light tanks 
and added “... if we had that type 
of equipment at the start of the war 
the story would be different.” 

“Of course the big medium M-3’s 
and M-4’s are tremendous vehicles 
and are undoubtedly hacking Rom- 
mel’s troops to bits at this very 
moment, but I found the American 
light tanks to be most reliable and 
mechanically perfect. 

“When you bump into the enemy 
for a little tussel you are confident 
your tank isn’t going to fold up or 
throw a track when you need it 
most.” 

As a respected authority and tank 
officer for 12 years, Captain 
Marsh offered his opinion by saying 
“Light ‘tanks are good and fast, es- 
pecially for harrassing the enemy 
and for reconnaissance work where 
it may mean a roundabout tour, per- 
haps 150 miles, to get to your ob- 
jective in order to take the enemy 
by surprise from the rear. I don’t 
know of one British officer who has 
had an American light tank let him 
or his men down.” 

A possessor of the Brijish Military 
Cross for exploits during the war, 
including the evacuation from Cher- 
bourg, France a fortnight after the 
momentous battle at Dunkirk, Cap- 
tain Marsh said Italian tanks were 
gawky and probably the most inef- 
ficient and most unreliable he had 
yet encountered. 

“When Italian tanks were hit by 
our two-pounders they split wide 
open and rolled. over on the sand.” 

“This fact is probably one of the 
major items in the poor reports 
from Italian battles. Men are bound 
to lose tourage when they know 
their weapons are already relics as 
compared with the enemy’s.” 

While here at the home of Amer- 
ica’s tankmen, the British officer 
spoke with Maj. Gen. Charles L. 


| Scott, now commanding the Armored 


Force Replacement Training Center 
and a recent arrival from Egypt 
where he witnessed many battles em- 
ploying some of the first shipments 
of American tanks. 

Both agreed that training for blitz 
warfare requires a thorough knowl- 
edge by all men of practically every 
position played’ by tankmen. 





‘Soldiers Walk Six Miles 


To Go to Church Weekly 


For almost a year, two soldiers 
of a Coast Artillery battery sta- 
tioned in Panama have walked six 
miles through the jungle each Sun- 
day to attend church services, the 
War Department has been informed. 

The soldiers are Pfc. George W. 
Morang, of Dodge, Mass., and Pvt. 
Franklin L. Watson, of Kenly, N. C. 
Both are Baptists. The services are 
conducted by Chaplain John F, 
Daniels. 





‘Librarians and 


Army librarians and hostesses on 
duty in the Continental United 
States and in the Departments soon 


will begin wearing a _ regulation 
uniform, the War Department an- 
nounces. 


The Services of Supply, which 
supervises the Army Hostess and 
Librarian Service, has authorized 
manufacture of these uniforms, 

The uniform is of light blue ma- 
terial and has a distinctive insignia 
to be worn on the left coat sleeve 
and chapeau. The uniform is a coat 
suit, with gored skirt and slightly 
fitted jacket, and a long overcoat 
made from fileece-faced overcoating. 
The insignia is fan shaped and com- 
posed of nine colors—maroon, orange, 
red, green, white, dark blue, yellow, 
buff, and crimson—radiating from 
an open center. Each color repre- 
sents a different branch of the Army 
and massed in the insignia, signifies 








that the hostesse and librarians 


Hostesses 


To Don Regulation Uniforms 


work for all branches. 

Accessories for the uniform will 
be a chapeau, modeled along over- 
seas cap design, a white blouse of 
poplin or broadcloth, a blue coat- 
style sweater, neutral colored hose 
and shoes of dark blue or black 
leather. Army regulations suggest 
that the gloves, of a commercial pat- 
tern, be of a color to correspond with 
the oxford type shoes. 

This prescribed uniform is to be 
worn by all members of the Hostess 
and Librarian Service at all times 
when on duty and when out of the 
house or quarters, except when 
dressed for exercise, 





Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all 
Army hospitals through the 
American Red Cross. 
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tries. 


FIGHTERS FOR LIBERTY—The 15 inhabitants of the same 
“hutment” in Company B, 12th Battalion, MRTC at Camp 
Pickett, Va., would seem to be a miniature League of Nations. 
All determined Axis-haters, these men represent nine coun- 
A check-up shows that five are Italian, two are Irish 
and the rest from Poland, Albania, Belgium, France, England, 
Germany, Lithuania, and Palestine. 





Rule Dennett Uses 
Frank Improperly 


Pvt. Prescott Dennett, now serving 
at the Atlantic City AAFBTC, who 
has been using the soldier's free-mail- 
ing privileges to conduct a fund- 


raising campaign for his own de- | 


fense against charges of conspiring 
to undermine 
armed forces, has run 
postal regulations. 


afoul of 


The Post Office Department has | 


determined that Dennett’s use of the 
soldier’s frank is improper. In a let- 
ter to the Christian Science Monitor, 
which first exposed Dennett's mail- 
ing practices, the department said: 

“Under the instructions issued by 
this office in connection with the 
provision of law authorizing mem- 
bers of the military or naval forces 
of the United States, while on active 
military or naval service of the 
United States, to mail their letters 
free of postage, such privilege does 
not apply to mimeographed matter 
such as that mailed by Private Den- 
nett.” 





(One of Dennett's letters was re- 
ceived by Army Times. However, it 
bore a three-cent stamp.—Ed.) 





“Furthermore,” the Post Office De- 
partment said, “the envelope in 
which he mailed the matter in ques- 
tion does not conform to the condi- 
tions under which this privilege may 





Send Army Times to 
The Folks Back Home! 


It will take only a minute to fill out the coupon be- 
low. The cost is only One Buck—One Dollar for a 
Six Months Subscription at any address in the United 


States. 


the morale of the | 


| 
| 


| 


be exercised, in that the envelope 
bears a printed return card as well 
as a printed inscription ‘Soldier’s 
Mail—Free,’ instead of having these 
handwritten by mailer. 

“In view of these features, appro- 
priate action will be taken.” 

The Justice Department also is 
looking into Dennett’s abuse of his 
mailing privilege. 

Dennett is one of the 28 persons 
under indictment on _ conspiracy 
charges in connection with the isola- 
tionist campaign conducted in large 
part from the offices of Rep. Hamil- 
ton Fish. Fish’s secretary, George 
Hill, now serving a jail sentence, ar- 





From now until the end of the year, August to Janu- 
ary, inclusive, each week ARMY TIMES will bring 
the home folks news of the Army everywhere. Each 
issue packed full of stories and features everyone 
wants to read. Take time out now—to send in your 
back home subscription! 


ranged to send out thousands of iso- 
jlationist Congressmen’s speeches un- 
|der Congressional frank, postage-free. 
Dennett, the secretary of Islands for 
War Debts Committee, a front organ- 
lization of the Nazi propagandist, 
|George Sylvester Viereck—who also 
|is serving a jail sentence—co-operat- 
ed with Hill. 





MORON STORY 

The moron called up his girl 
friend—also a moron—at midnight. 

“Gee, honey,” he said, “you weren't 
asleep, were you?” 

“Yes, I was,’ she yawned. “But 
that’s all right. I had to get out of 
bed to answer the telephone any- 
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brothers. 


duty. 

They may have defective vision, 
stiff joints, paralysis in varying de- 
gree, a speech impediment, or lack 
of coordination. ; 

But after four weeks of careful 
training, virtually all are capable 
of some kind of military task, near- 
ly 50 per cent are ready for fur- 
ther instruction to place them in 





Here in the Sixth Service Command’s limited training school, thousands of men who could not 
meet full physical requirements are prepared for routine jobs now held by soldiers needed for combat 


> 


‘ 





active service, and some for actual 
combat duty. 

The school was founded Aug. 1 
by its present chief, Maj. W. Lutz 
Krigbaum, winner of the Distin- 
guished Service Cross in the First 
World War, who gave up an elec- 
trical contracting business in De- 
eatur, Ill, to re-enter the Army 





Suppression of prostitution is es- 
sential for control of venereal dis- 
ease, two medical and health author- 
ities declared at the meeting of the 
American Public Health Association 
in St. Louis. 

“Some persons in charge of im- 
portant medical and public health 
activities of official agencies, civilian 
as well as military, are not yet con- 
vinced of the desirability of suppres- 
sion of prostitution as an element of 
a venereal disease control program,” 
Dr. Theodore Rosenthal of the New 
York City Health Department 
charged. 

“Proper information on the value 
of this phase of venereal disease con- 
trol is essential.” 

The information, in the shape of a 
report showing how venereal dis- 
ease rates dropped among soldiers at 
Fort Bliss, Texas, when prostitution 
in the vicinity was suppressed, was 
furnished by Dr. Bascom Johnson, 
Jr., U. S. Public Health Service offi- 
cer assigned to the El Paso, Texas, 
City-County Health Unit. 


It Flourishes 

Fort Bliss, an expanding military 
cantonment with many thousands of 
troops, he explained, is located with- 
in a short distance of El Paso which 
is within easy walking distance of 
Juarez, Mexican border city just 
across the Rio Grande. 

“When this study was started,” he 
stated, “commercial prostitution was 
flourishing both in El Paso and in 
Juarez. There were nine well known 
houses of prostitution in El Paso 
under police surveillance, and in 
some respects, almost under police 
protection. The women in_ these 
houses were being examined once a 
week by the city police department 
by local health department person- 
nel. 

“During this period almost 75 per 
cent of the Army’s infections were 
found to be coming from houses of 
prostitution. Fifty-seven per cent 
were apparently contracted in El 
Paso, the remaining 43 per cent was 
fairly evenly divided between Jua- 
rez, Mexico, and communities out- 
side the El Paso-Juarez area. How- 
ever, of 155 cases contracted in El 


Prostitutes Blamed 
For High VD Rate 


Suppression Near Army Camps Held 


Essential to Control of Disease 


be acquired in the nine houses of 
prostitution where the women were 
being examined one a week. 

“There followed a period when El 
Paso’s houses were closed but fla- 
grant prostitution conditions  re- 
mained readily accessible in Juarez, 
Mexico. The percentage of venereal 
infections coming from El Paso de- 
creased about 25 per cent but the 
percentage coming from Juarez in- 
creased almost an equal amount, It 
was impossible to demonstrate any 
decrease in Army venereal rate 
which could be attributed to the im- 
proved conditions in El Paso, 

“After war was declared, the Inter- 
national bridge to Juarez was closed 
to American soldiers on Dec. 8, 1941. 
It remained closed for 82 days. Dur- 
ing this period the Army venereal 
rate which had previously averaged 
64 for a 17-month period dropped to 
36. On Feb. 28, 1942, due to diplo- 
matic pressure, the bridge was re- 
opened to soldier traffic and the 
venereal rate went up again to 60. 
On June 19, 1942, a policy of repres- 
sion of prostitution was started in 
Juarez. Since then the Army vener- 
eal rate has gradually declined again. 
The rate for July, 1942, reached an 
all time low of 28 cases per 1,000 men 
per annum. 

Open Houses, Cause 

“If open houses of prostitution are 
tolerated in the vicinity of an Army 
camp,” Dr. Johnson declared, “they 
will in all probability prove to be a 
major source of venereal disease in- 
fection among the troops.” 

Contrary to one of the standard 
arguments against suppression of 
prostitution, closure of the houses 
did not, so far as Dr. Johnson could 
find, cause any widespread dissemi- 
nation of these women throughout 
the community. According to the 
statements of the prostitutes them- 
selves, the vast majority leave town 
as soon as the “heat is turned on.” 

As the prostitutes are eliminated, 
the “non-prostitute pick-up” or “chip- 
pie” becomes more important as a 
source of venereal infection, Dr. 
Johnson stated. An attempt is now 
being made in El Paso to set up a 
redirection program for these bor- 





Paso, fully 84 per cent was said to 


derline prostitutes. 





Command Is 


All Army activities connected with 
the operation and maintenance of 
railways which were formerly a func- 
tion of the Corps of Engineers have 
been transferred to the Transporta- 
tion Corps, Services of Supply, the 
War Department announced last 
week. 

Many installations and large num- 
bers of Army personnel are involved 
in this move for the centralization 
of control over military transporta- 
tion. 

All activities and installations per- 
taining to research, design, develop- 


ment, storage, and distribution of 
railway rolling stock for the War 
Department which were hitherto 


under the jurisdiction of the Corps 
of Engineers are included in the 
transfer. The Transportation Corps 
has now been given complete juris- 
diction over the Military Railway 
Service, including engineer head- 








quarters companies, all grand divis- 


Military Railways 
Transferred to SOS 


Given to Transportation 


Corps; Taken From Corps of Engineers 


ions, all operating and shop battal- 
ions, and all other units and reserve 
components. 

Among the military personnel af- 
fected by the transfer are all officers 
of the Corps of Engineers or other 
components of the Army whose pri- 
mary assignments were in connection 
with the transferred activities. These 
include personnel of the Military 
Railway Service, the Railway Branch, 
Troops Division, and the Railway 
Section, Procurement Branch, Sup- 
ply Division, Office of the Chief of 
Engineers. 

Civilian personnel engaged pri- 
marily in the transferred activities 
have also been placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Transportation 
Corps, 

New railway construction for the 
Army cont the , responsi- 


say 


two years ago. 

In that brief span it has won 
high praise from military leaders 
and now is being expanded to fg 
times its original accommodations 
“If any of you need an inspira, 
tion or pick-up in morale some 
time, go up to the limited servic 
school at Camp McCoy and se 
those 1-B men _ working,” Major 
Gen. Henry S. Aurand told his 
Sixth Service Command staff off, 
cers after a recent inspection. 

The primary purpose of the schog 
is the upbuilding of the men ph 
sically and mentally. The recruit 
are handled by noncommissioned of 
ficers, chosen for their sympa 
and understanding as well as abil. 
ity. Kindness and consideration ay 
stressed in the course. 

When the newcomer rolls out of 
bed on the first day of training, 
physical drill is his first chore, He, 
gets it in a variety of ways for® 
the next month. The weak an 
frail have been known to put ony 
many as 28 pounds; the heavy. 
weights lop off poundage. Prope 
diet and regular habits receive clog 
attention. 

The recruit studies 24 courses deal, 
ing with military matters. Tests an 
given from time to time. 

The day before graduation, th 
men are expected to be in shape 
for a 25-mile hike. Do they like 
this? Well, rain threatened to halt 
one trek. The men objected. %& 
off they went in the rain, singing 
as they swung down the road. Anj 
they were still singing whe 
drenched, they returned to camp. 
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THE ARMY'S FAVORITE 
SHINE! 


GRIFFIN-+the shoe polish 
that has been standard in the 
Army for over half a century..: 
the shoe polish that outsells all 
other brands combined at post 
exchanges by more than two to 
one...is the shoe polish for youl 


GRIFFIN ABC 
SHOE POLISH 
Recolors and polishes 
to a high shine in one 
operation. In the easy- 
opening tin...all pop- 
ular colors. 


SHOE POLISH 


GRIFFIN 


The Service Shine Since I 890 

















In the forefront of fine New York hotels 
Is the 27 story Henry Hudson, centrally 
located in Manhattan's midtown sector. 
its unexcelled facilities for rest and ploy 
rank high with service men. 

Numerous lounges, sun decks, gome’ 
rooms, swimming pool, gy , we 
popular priced restaurants and cafeteria. 
A quiet neighborhood assures uninter- 
tupted bunk fatigue. Bimonthly service 
dances sponsored by the monogement. 





GUARANTEED ARMY and NAVY TARIFFS 


Doily . . Single $2.00 Double $3.00 
Weekly . Single $12.75 Double $17.00 
1200 ROOMS - 1200 BATHS 


HOME OF 


The Officers’ 
Penthouse Club 
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School Makes Handicapped r 
Soldiers Ready for Duty 


CAMP McCOY, Wis.—The Army has found a place for the halt and partly blind—and discovereq 
many of them can be built up to an active-duty fitness comparable to that of their more fortunate 
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FORT DEVENS, Mass.—Although 
pe didn’t campaign actively, Pfe. 
Jack A. Stone of Evansville, Ind., was 
glected to the. state legislature, and 
at 21 is the youngest representative- 
glect in the United States. 

A chance remark by his father, 
arthur C. Stone, Evansville lawyer, 
started Jack on his political career. 
Attorney Stone while discussing Re- 

plican possibilities in Evansville 
with some prominent citizens was 
, asked if he had any candidates in 
mind for the state legislature. He 
nd prod promptly suggested his son. 

Major When Jack was home last spring 
and the idea was put up to him, he 
decided to go through with it al- 
though he didn’t really know if his 
> school father’s remark was made in joking. 
His only contribution to the cam- 





























n 

reall paign, a speech delivered by _ his 
ned of father, won him 15,000 votes, 1,000 
mpathy™ more than the next highest man. 

aS abil 





Found: The greatest Yank of 
them al, 


a ot He’s Maj. Saverio N. Pennine, at- 
ire, Hy, tached to a dental clinic here, 
ays for Whose trusty forceps dipped into 


the mouths of hundreds of Devens 


t an soldiers a total of 1,206 times in 

heavy. September. 

Proper To establish this record, the 

ve cloyg major extracted an average of 4414 
teeth each working day. In fact, 

es dea. every couple of days he took out 


ests an enough teeth to make three com- 


plete sets. 


“Pay dirt” was discovered at 
ey like Devens this week when Post Range 
to halt Officer Capt. Wilbur P. Davis took 
ed. So @ sample test of two square feet of 
singing garth from one of the fort’s rifle 
ad. Ani® ranges and sifted from it nearly 40 

wheal pounds of nickel alloy and copper 
‘amp. § —twisted slugs fired by the In- 
fantry companies over a period of 
several years. 

Next week 50 soldiers will begin 

the task of shoveling the earth onto 
huge screens. So close to the sur- 
face is the “rich vein” that it will 
be unnecessary to use a _ steam 
shovel. 
_ Fort Devens has nearly a score of 
fanges that have been used by rifle 
nd machine gun units for years. 
In all that time now no attempt was 
RITE jp ever made to salvage the bullets. 








Meyer Brown, 35, field director of 


lish the Fort Devens Red Cross Center, 
the died last week as a result of in- 
LY o03 juries he received in an automobile 
sall accident. He was known to hun- 
post dreds of soldiers on the post whose 
v0 to personal and home problems he had 
you! helped to solve. 





Col. Shirley W. McIlwain assumed 
mand of the huge Devens ord- 
ce motor base this week. He 

Meceeds Col. Harry C. Snyder, who 

left for Camp Rucker, Alabama. . 











Maj. Kenneth W. Lowell, classi- 
fication and assignment officer at 
the Recruit Reception Center, has 
n promoted to lieutenant colonel. 
Colonel Lovell has been in the RRC 
More than two years and handled 
the first draftees in the country 
When they arrived two years ago. 
THE BAYONET is said to have 
been invented at Bayonne, France 





By Sgt. Gerald Rosenbaum 


‘Commandos’ From England 


Show What They Learned 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Miraculously returning in one piece from commando training it 
northern Scotland, Cpl. Madison Tinsley and Sgt. Edward J. Hannabury, Jr. recently gave an ac 
count of their experience. Cpl. Tinsley and Sgt. .Hannabury are first cycle men of the Field Artil. 
lery Replacement Training Center, Fort Bragg, N. C., who have been sent abroad and returned to 
their respective batteries for duty. The general import of their remarks and the physical dem- 
onstration that accompanied them was that commando training is a grueling regimen which is 
either a “man-maker” or a “man-killer’, 





It was made clear at the outset to 
the 57 men and officers who arrived 
at the commando training depot in 
Scotland that this course was not 


designed for the summer soldier. 
On the first day, before you could 
say “art of strangulation,” the men 
were right-faced, double-timed for 
300 yards to the foot of a steep hill, 
led to the top by an experienced 
mountain man and told to run down 
it. Before they had got half way 
down, their own speed had cata- 
pulted them forward so that they 
had to roll down the rocky hill. 
There wasn’t an enlisted man or 
officer, according to Corporal Tin- 
sley, who wasn’t a bloody mess. 


Make “Speed March” 

Another early training feature 
was the “speed march.” The men 
“marched” seven miles, with pack 
and rifle, in one hour and six min- 
utes. Later they made better time, 
doing 15 miles in two hours and 15 
minutes. It seems that a little 
Scotsman with a big stick, a man 
who had run over the Scottish hills 
since boyhood and was as fast as 
a rabbit and sure-footed as a llama, 
followed close behind them, meting 
out justice to those who were in- 
clined to linger. For the first week, 
except under compulsion, no man 
ever stirred from his bed. In the 
mornings—the beginning of their 
10-hour day—men had to help each 
other out of bed. 


Much of the time the diet of the 
prospective commandos consisted of 
barley soup and bread for lunch 
and a three-inch square of cheese 
and hot tea for dinner. On field 
problems that menu was considered 
too heavy and neither food nor 
water was brought along. A com- 
mando has to depend on the coun- 
tryside for his food. If it is a 
friendly section he will be fed. and, 
if not, he'll have to kill his own 
food. The trainees had to kill sheep 
on the way or invent other methods 
of acquiring food. 

Highlight of the commando train- 
ing was the beach landing exercise, 
which was accomplished under fire 
with live ammunition. This always 
occurred just before daylight. Ac- 
cording to Corporal Tinsley the 
trainees were fortunate in being al- 





Flying Pooch 


Given ’Chute 


MCCLELLAND FIELD, Calif. — 
Master Sergeant Mickey, fox terrier 
mascot of a bombardment squadron 
at this field, need have no further 
worries on his travels in Army 
bombing planes for last week he was 
supplied with his own parachute. 

The pup is owned by M/Sgt. Jack 
B. Banks, who adopted him after he 
followed a group of fiyers while sta- 
tioned at Ephrate, Wash. The para- 
chute was constructed with a 12-foot 
spread and 14-foot shrouds in the 
parachute department at the depot 
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Gives First Aid to Scuffs 


Comes in Army Brown, Cordovan, 
Ox«blood, Black, and White Glaze 
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Liquid SHOE POLISH 
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lowed a practice run before taking 
the real thing. For the real thing, 
tracer ammunition was used, so that 
it would look worse. “We were 
scared and nervous and tired out, 
but those bullets raking up the 
ground all around us and going 
over our heads, kept us moving.” 
Collapsible canvas boats were used 
for these raids and there were al- 
ways five or six bullet holes in each 
of the paddles used in going into 
shore. The theory of commando 
training is, Corporal Tinsley sug- 
gested, that you can condition men to 
almost superhuman efforts through 
strenuous physical exercise. 
Corporal Tinsley and Sergeant 
Hannabury demonstrated various 
holds and breaks essential in com- 
mando warfare. They demonstrated 
how to deal with front and back 
strangle holds and bear hugs as well 
as how to knock a man down when 
he is coming at you and you are 
flat on the ground. They showed 
how to put a sentry out of commis- 
sion deftly and silently and how tc 
disarm a man who is holding a 
pistol to your back. The use of the 
“chops” to paralyze a man was dem- 








onstrated. The chops are methods 
of killing or disabling by using the 
heel of your hand on the bridge of 
the nose, mouth or neck. How to 
use the knee and how to break the 
bones of a man’s instep were also 
demonstrated. The audience was 
shown how to smash a man’s ear- 
drums from a frontal position and 
how to break a man’s back over a 
knee. 
stration, Corporal Tinsley struck his 
head against a plano and, so tough 
is he, that he passed it off as noth- 
ing. 

The lecture concluded with an ac- 
count of the St. Nazaire raid, the 
story of which Corporal Tinsley had 
received first hand. Commando 
raids are designed to be swift. The 
longest of them last three hours and 
they average an hour and a half, 
In the St. Nazaire raid there was a 
tremendous loss of men, but the 
specific objective of the raid was 
attained. The training for these 
raids is tough for one reason. If 
you can’t take it, they don’t want 
you. 





In the course of the demon- | 





SAME IMPORTED. 


BRIAR YOU'VE 
ALWAYS SMOKED 


Impowal 
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Yes sir, it’s an IMPERIAL. And ag 
ever, made of that FINE IMPORTED 
MEDITERRANEAN BRIAR evea 
though none has come to America for 
some time. Even “a beginner” 1 
pipe-smoking will find sores 
a mild, gentle smoke—because 
exclusive IMPERIAL Honey-Treat 
ment (real honey, in the bowl, 

the first smoke mild and keeps mek 
lowing the pipe as you smoke it). 


ALSO 


Imported YELLO-BOLE *1 
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Inkograph can “take ic”! That’s 
the first thing that makes service 
men so sold on this entirely differ. 
ent writing implement. And, likea 
jeep, the tougher and rougher the 
going, the more it shows its class, 

For Inkograph has a ball-like, 
14 Ke. solid gold point that can- 
not bend or spread—that glides 
like a soft lead pencil. 

Smooth? Smooth as the cheek 
of the girl you left behind you! 
So, if writing is a chore—and nof 
writing home has got you ia the 


A‘JEEP FOR 
PLINISHMENT / 


your buddies—different styles of 
writing cannot distort its point, 


INKO-GRAPH 


14 KT. SOLID GOLD POINT & INK FEED 








And don’t get any false ime 


pression of Inkograph—because 
of its moderate price. No pen at 
any price can excel it in perform~ 
- ance or do many of the special 
things for which Inkograph is 
famous. Fully guaranteed to give 
years of satisfactory service. 


To make sure of getting the 


genuine, look for the name “Inks 
ograph” stamped on the barrel, 
Inkographs are sold at most 


“doghouse,” Iakograph will cure post exchanges and ship's stores 
all that. For it’s just as easy to at 4 considerable saving to servicd 
write “Darling” or “Dear Folks” men on standard prices. If yours 
with Inkograpb as it is to say it, does not have it in stock, it cad 

Loan your Iakograph freely to easily get ag Iokograph for yow 


i 
5. 


INKOGRAPH CO. Inc., 200 Hudson Street, New York City 
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(Slightly) Pure Politics 


We would hate to think soldiers were being influenced too much 
by Rep. Melvin Maas’ charges that the war is being mishandled. 
We would hate to see signs that soldiers were losing faith in their 
military leadership because of anything Maas says. 
claims are supported by an absolute minimum of facts. 

















Because his 


Specifically, Maas (who spent four months with the Marines 
and then came home to Congress to roost for the duration), claims: 


That the Navy has “distorted the facts and misled the 
public” on the fighting in the Pacific, and that the United 
States is “not winning the war” against the Japs. 


Before you could say “Grand Old Party” (in fact, it appeared 
they had been standing in the wings waiting for their cue), up 


spoke a couple of yes-men—Representative Martin and Senator 
Vandenberg by name. 


“This astounding condition,” said Martin, “should be dealt with 
by a joint congressional committee.” 


“Charges like these,” quoth Vand-nberg (who had not been 
heard from since the Republicans deciined to nominate him for 
the presidency in ’36), “should be dealt with by a joint congressional 
committee.” 


Just about then, the Navy sank 23 Jap ships in the Solomons, 
killed 25,000 Nipponese. Not even Tojo was more chagrined than 
Representatives Maas and Martin and Senator Vandenberg. 


Now there is nothing wrong with criticism if it is presented 
in sincerity and backed by a bit of fact. There is reason to doubt 
that the concern of these men is motivated by a high-minded search 
for the truth. We might go so far as to say their criticism is not 
even disinterested. In fact, we will say it: It is not disinterested. 


In our opinion, the brawl adds up to just another attack on 
the administration and its war policy. It seeks to implant in the 
people distrust of our war leaders and the President. It is a direct 
move for further congressional control of our war policies. It is 
probably the opening gun of the 1944 Republican campaign for the 
presidency. 


We have the word of OWI Director Elmer Davis that “the 
public is getting whatever our military people know as fast as they 
know it, limited only by genuine considerations for military secrecy.” 
On the question of whether the U. S. A. is “losing” or “winning” 
the war, Davis says: “Every time the Japs have met the American 
fleet, they’ve run away. That must indicate they don’t think they’ve 
beaten us.” 


Personally, we will take Elmer's word for it. 


As for permitting the congressional finger in the war pie, all 
we can say is God forbid. Congress’ record for clear thinking and 
fast action, not only in the dark immediate past but during the 
Revolution and the War Between the States, is something less than 
reassuring. 








—— This Is Official 


Purely Personal 


AT ANY TIME during the war you may expect 
a sudden change of station. You will want to 
know that your family is being protected during 
your absence. Now is the time to arrange your 
personal affairs—and theirs; you may be too 
busy later on. This series of articles will help 
you to do so. The material is taken from the 
War Department's booklet, “Personal Affairs of 
Military Personnel and Their Dependents,” 
and is therefore official. Of course, all laws are 
subject to change. To keep the record straight, 
each section that follows will indicate the date 








on which the specific laws were in effect.—Ed. 


Section IIl—Instalment 2 


TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENTS OF MILITARY PERSON- 
NEL AND SHIPMENT OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


27. Dependents and household goods entitled to one move after Sep- 
tember 1, 1942.—Circular No. 261, War Department, 1942, provides that in 
order to conserve labor and transportation facilities after September 1 
1942, only one move of dependents and household goods will be made fo: 
the duration of the war. This move may be made to any point in the 
United States designated by the individual concerned. All regulations in 
conflict therewith have been suspended. 


28. Dependents entitled™to Government transportation.—Commissione 
officers, Army nurses, warrant officers, or noncommissioned personnel of 
the first three grades are entitled to transportation for their lawfu 
dependents in accordance with the provisions outlined in paragraph 27 
when ordered to make a permanent change of station. Lawful dependent 


are defined as wives, dependent fathers and mothers, and dependen 
children. 


29. Procedure to obtain transportation for dependents.—Applicatio: 
for transportation will be made to the local transportation officer. W. D 
Q. M. C. Form No. 207 (Certificate for Passenger Travel) in quintuplicat 
must be accomplished and four copies of the pertinent travel orders mus 
be furnished. In the event Government transportation is not utilized 
claim for monetary allowance in lieu of transportation for dependent 
will be made to any disbursing officer on Standard Form No. 1012 (Publi: 
Voucher for Reimbursement of Travel and Other Expenses Including Pei 


Early Gas Attack: : 





Diem.) 
35-5320. 

30. Authorized baggage.—Authorized baggage is defined as household 
goods and Other personal property. It may be packed, crated, and trans- 
ported at Government expense upon a permanent change of station, limited 
by the provisions of paragraph 27 and by an authorized baggage allowance 
according to grade (including the first four enlisted grades). Applications 
for packing, crating, and shipping will be made to the local transportation 
officer on W. D., Q. M. C. Form 219, accomplished in triplicate and accom- 
panied by three copies of the pertinent travel orders. Baggage may be 
transported by a commercial van carrier in lieu of Government transpor- 
tation, provided the owner egrees to pay any excess cost above the cost of 
shipment by means cheapest to the Government. For detailed information, 
see AR 55-160 (formerly AR 30-960). 

Note.—Information contained in section III received from the Chief 
of Transportation, Services of Supply, August 14, 1942. Verified correct 
as of September 9, 1942, 


For detailed information, see AR 55-120 (formerly 30-920) and 


Section IV 
ALLOTMENTS OF PAY AND DEDUCTIONS 


$1. Provisions of AR 35-5520—Under the provisions of AR 35-5520, com- 
missioned officers (including retired officers on active duty, Reserve and 
National Guard officers ordered to active duty for 6 months or more), Army 
nurses, and warrant officers (including Reserve and retired Army nurses 
and warrant officers on active duty and contract surgeons), permanent 
civilian employes, and enlisted men (including retired enlisted men and 
members o fthe National Guard on active duty) may make allotments 
for the support of their families or dependent relatives or for savings in 
banks (including a checking account). Such allotments are classified as 
Class E and, until further notice, may be made by the above personnel 
wherever they are serving. Authorization forms which are not prepared 
in accordance with existing regulations will be accepted provided they are 
properly signed and the intent of the allotter can be ascertained therefrom. 
Class D and N allotments for United States Government and National 
Service Life Insurance will be made by allotment of pay under the pro- 
visions of AR 35-5520. 

32. Authorization.—Authorization for Class E allotments will be pre- 
pared in duplicate on W. D., A. G. O. Form No. 29. A duplicate will be 
retained by the allotter (when he prepares and certifies his own voucher) 
or by the commanding officer or personnel officer (in all other cases). 

Note.—Information contained in section IV received from Chief of 
Finance July 16, 1942, Verified correct as of September 9, 1942. 


Section V 
PAY, ALLOWANCES, AND ALLOTMENTS OF PERSONNEL 
REPORTED MISSING, MISSING IN ACTION, OR 
CAPTURED BY THE ENEMY 


83. Pay and allowances.—Any person who is in active service and is 











(See PURELY PERSONAL, Page 14) 
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LETTERS 


MUL. Ni AA 


Sure Does 


Your issue of October 3 has just 
arrived and I note that there Is 
something definitely lacking in the 
cut on page two of that issue. How 
ever, I can supply the missing touch 
with the first sergeant of this or 
ganization, 

His name is 1st Sgt. Anthony F. 
General, Or more usually Sergeant 
General. This I believe will make 
your picture complete. Sorry no pic- 
ture but the name makes the story. 

H. R. BREWERTON, 
Capt, Btry. C, Ist CA, 
Commanding. 
Overseas 

(Pict ure the captain refers 
to is one showing three soldiers 
with military titles for names, 
like Sergeant Major, Major Ser- 
geant, Major General.—Ed.) 


Morale Pre-Formed? 


Morale is the kind of a break 4 
soldier got from the American social 
system before he came into the 
Army. 

Pvt. Carl E. Peterson, 
B Btry., 29th Bn., 7th Regt. 
FARC, Fort Sill, Okla. 


Fort Dix Radio Show 


Features Negro Talent 


FORT DIX, N. J.—Another in the 
series of “This is Fort Dix” coast- 
to-coast broadcast over WOR Mutual 
Network was given last Sunday. 
Featured were Negro members of 
the various organizations stationed 
at this post. 











Covers Subject 


CAMP ROBINSON, Ark.—On 
guard duty, a trainee in the 58th 
Battalion of the 12th Regiment 


was suddenly confronted by 
Officer of the Day. 


The post adjutant at Camp Davis 
uses a card similar to the sample 
enclosed as a final resort when the | 
problems of a particular officer or 


the enlisted man become too great for | 








A medley of orders, formulae | his already overburdened office. 

and magic phrases surged through It is quite possible that this card | 

the trainee’s mind. Finally, he | has come to your attention before, | 

blurted out: 7 but be assured by me that it had | 
“Halt, Officer of the Day! Pres- its origination at Camp Davis. 

ent arms and recognize: yourself!” We think this sqlution has 


‘merié and’ pass the’ sample aldnig to | 








Cond Helps Weary Adjutant 


— 





Your trials and_ tribulations 
have broken my heart. They are 
unique. I have never heard of 
anything like them before. AS 
proof of my deepest sympathy, I 
give you this card which entitles 
you to one hour of condolence 


from the nearest chaplain. 











jaid to weary adjutants throughout 
great | our armed forces. 


Lt. Roger B. Doulens 


|you for possible publication as an | Camp Davis, N.C. 
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FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.—Men of 
the Branch Immaterial Replacement 
Training Center here are among the 
first in the country to put on their 
own independent War Chest pro- 
in answer to the nationwide 
appeal. They started their drive this 
week. 

The campaign was suggested by 
Brig. Gen. Wallace C. Philoon, com- 
manding general of BIRTC, and the 
operation will be under the guid- 
ance of the BIRTC Special Service 
Office, Independent of the special 
camp appeal, the BIRTC is making 
g sizeable contribution through the 
Post to the Anniston Community 
War Chest effort. 

pROGRAM TO LAST FIVE WEEKS 
The program will continue for 
five weeks. 

Two-fold are the reasons for this 
noteworthy campaign being held 
at McClellan. First, it will be an 
educational program to point out 
to the troops the crying need for 
thelr assistance of their comrades 
fn arms—both under the flag of 
the United States, and the colors 
of the United Nations — who are 





McClellan Opens 
War Chest Drive 


fighting on all fronts of the world 
for the preservation of freedom and 
liberty. 

Through contribution to this cause 
the men here will do much to ease 
the suffering of prisoners of war and 
the starved populations in countries 
overrun by the Nazi and Nipponese 
hordes. 

Second, the campaign will raise a 
sum of money large enough to give 
Ft. McClellan a spiritual monument 
that will stand for all time in 
donating to the relief of such world- 
wide suffering. 


ORGANIZATION BENEFIT 
Benefitted by this appeal are such 
organizations as the War Prisoner's 
Aid Committee, Greek Relief Associa- 
tion, the Polish-American Council, 
Russian War Relief, Queen Wilhel- 
mina Fund, United China Relief, 


British War Relief and the United 
Service Organizations. 

To put the camp effort over, 
descriptive posters will be distribut- 
ed throughout the post. Station 
WHMaA in Anniston will cooperate 





PLASTIC scabbard should be 
an improvement hailed by In- 
fantrymen. Though light, it is 
strong and durable,. and is 
said to be the best yet devel- 
oped for use in all climates. 








in giving radio publicity to the ap- 
peal on all four of the regular 
BIRTC programs which are released 
over that station. 

In addition, there will be spot an- 
nouncements during the weeks to 
come. 


Officer to 
—And by 


Private 


Choice 


Shavetail Gives Up Commission to Start 
All Over Again in Air Forces 


CAMP GRANT, IIl.—With all the 
opportunities accorded enlisted men 
in the U. S. Army, it is no longer 
news when a private becomes a 
commissioned officer. But, when an 
officer becomes a private—by his 
own choice—well ... 

That’s the current status of Jo. 
seph H. Jurich, 22, formerly of Chi- 
cago, and recently of the Camp 
Grant Recruit Reception Center. 

Jurich enlisted shortly after leav- 


ing school, in December, 1939, and 
was assigned to an Artillery unit 
at Camp Jackson, S. C. Diligence 
gained him quick promotion, first 
one stripe, then two, and after 14 
months he wore the three stripes 
of a sergeant. 


he wore the bar of a second lieu- 
tenant, and was assigned to an 
armored division at Camp Polk, La. 

After three months, he decided he 


wanted to be enlisted man again. 
He tendered his resignation, which 
was accepted October 12, and he 
automatically returned to civilian 
status. 

He registered for selective service, 
but didn’t wait to be called. He re- 
enlisted at the same recruiting sta- 
tion where he “joined up” the first 
time. He asked for service in the 
Air Forces. 

“I am going to try for another 
commission,” said Jurich, as he 
donned the uniform again, on No- 
vember 11. “That bar on the shoul- 
der certainly looked good. I’ll hold 
on to the next one.” 





Last April he passed the tests 
for OCS and was sent to Fort Knox, 


TEN MILLION pounds of quick- 
Ky., for instructions in armored 


frozen spinach has been ordered by 








force tactics. Thirteen weeks later| the Army to be served to soldiers, 











of the “silk” 
test of a new nylo 
she pulls the rip-cord — 


IT OPENS! 


and Navy observers. 


“Camels suit me to aT, 


(see right). 





-old veteran 

HERE SHE GOES! A 24-year-o 
; is making the first jump 
n ’chute. Watch as | & 


It holds! It’s okay! And so is 


Adeline Gray as she floats 
to the approval and applause of Army 





A PERFECT LANDING —and now for a 
Camel. And when Adeline Gray sayst 


’” she’s talking 
a language any smoker can understand 


Uncle Sam’s new. nylon 
‘chute in its first__ 
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SERVICE 


With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard, 
THE FAVORITE CIGARETTE IS CAMEL. 
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Watch ADELINE GRAY try ; a 
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That’s the proving ground of a 
parachute—just as the “T-Zone” 
is the proving ground of your 
cigarette (see below) 


OU can test them in laboratories and 

wind tunnels... 

You can toss them out with weighted 
dummies... 

But the final test of a parachute is the 
“live test”—when you step out in mid-air 
in an actual jump. y 

And it’s like that with cigarettes, 
too. The final test of any brand is 
when you light it and smoke it. 

Adeline Gray, a steady Camel 
smoker, can tell you: “Camels are 
milder all ways.” 

Many a man at the front could tell 
you the same—Camels are the fa- 
vorite pack there, too. But only 
your own “T-Zone” can tell you 

the cigarette that suits you best. 





The f-Zone’ 
where 


cigarettes 
are judged 


The “T-ZONE”—Taste and Throat—is the 
proving ground for cigarettes. Only your 
taste and throat can decide which cigarette 
tastes best to you...and how it affects your 
throat. For your taste and throat are 
absolutely individual to you. Based on the 
experience of millions of smokers, we 
believe Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” 





(Based on actual sales records in Post Exchanges and Canteens.) 





to aT.” Prove it for yourself! 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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MASSED COLORS of the Wildcat (81st) Division made a beautiful picture as they were carried past the reviewing stand during 
Armistice Day ceremonies at Camp Rucker, Ala. Maj. Gen. Paul J. Mueller, commanding the division, addressed troops and 


visitors. 
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School Where Famo 





Men Have Studied To Roa 
Moved telligs 
FORT MEADE, Va. — oe 


School for Special Service, when} and off 
hundreds of officers including} the Ar 
many of the most notable figura) man’s | 


in the athletic, recreation ay rae 
, : Traini 
entertainment fields in the omple 


tion have been trained during thé week, § 
past eight months in the dut 
they will be expected to take ove 
in the field, is to be transferneg 
from Fort Meade to Washingty 
and Lee University, at Lexington 
Va. , 

Authorization of the transfer ha 
been received here and Col. Tayle 
E. Darby, commandant, has gone ty 
Lexington to complete arrangement, 

Transfer of the school is expecteg 
to be completed in time for the o 
ing of the next class of instruction 
for officers on December 6. The usual 
course covers a period of four week 

With the transfer of the schoo 
there will be a big expansion in {ty 
capacity, according to present plang 
The faculty is expected to be ip 
creased from 21 to 50 and arrange 
ments are being made to take carn 
of 500 students at a time. 

One advantage of moving will be 
the availability of modern classroomy 
and other instructional facilities at 
the University. In addition, the ney 
location is near Virginia Military In 
stitute, where other facilities may 
be obtainable. 

The school was opened at Fort 

























Meade last February, 








Barkeley 
Pillbox 


Bit sismrnnt niin FENG 


MRTC, CAMP BARKELEY, Tex. 


—Interviewing several men of the 
wpecial training group in MRTC, 


Ind Lt. Joseph Mautino, platoon 
wader, questioned one American lad 
about his schooling. “How far have 
you gone in school?” the lieutenant 
asked. “Oh, two, three mile, I guess,” 
quickly responded the trainee. 





Sgt. John H. Wise of Headquar- 
ters Detachment, MRTC, got credit 
for an “assist” along the humor 
line the other morning. Taking 
part in exercises outside his bar- 
racks, Wise was doing a “double- 
time in place” in_ three-quarter 
time. 

“What's the idea, Wise?” de- 
manded Platoon Sgt. Corliss Por- 
ter. 


“I'm using a larger sprocket 
this morning,” came back the 
Wise retort. 





“Acting Chaplain,” is a new rank 
that has been created,in the third 
platoon of Co. C, MRTC Officer Can- 
didate School. 

Each week, the acting platoon 
leaders draw up a duty roster, show- 
Ing the names of those who are to 
elean the latrines and steps each 
day. One imaginative platoon leader 


went a step farther recently and 
added “acting chaplain—candidate 
so-and-so.” 

In the past, when officer candi- 


dates of the third platoon went to 
their platoon leader, 2nd Lt. Lee W. 
Baer, with tales of woe, he could 
only tell them to “see the chaplain.” 
No more are they left wondering as 
to which chaplain to see, for now 
there is a man assigned to the task 

a man with the availability of Abner 
Yokum’s “Available Jones”—who will 
do anything for a price. 

NAMES 

If you pick up a phone in Camp 
Barkeley and ask for “G-2,” you're 
Hable not to get the Intelligence 
Officer. It is quite likely to be Pvt. 
Bee Two of MRTC’s Special Train- 
mg Detachment. That’s his name, 
and he’s Chinese and hails from 
Ban Francisco. 

And speaking of names, over 
Co. D, 62nd Bn. MRTC, fellow 
trainees of Pvt Back Chew (and 
that’s his name) Quong are won- 
dering if he might qualify as a den- 
tal technician. 


in 





AIRPLANE PLANTS are now hir- 
midgets to examine the inside 
‘wings. 


By Cpl. N. Weber 


FORT BRAGG, N. C—You may 


have seen the Golden Gate at sun- 
set, the Grand Canyon at sunrise, 
the Garden of Gods at twilight, the 
Catskill Mountains at dawn, or a 
rainbow over the Falls of Niagara 
at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, but, 
brother, you haven’t seen anything 
until you have pushed your way 
through the shower room crowd of 
awe-stricken sightseers to look at 
Pvt. Joe Somori, a member of Col. 
George S. Wear’s 327 Glider Regi- 
ment as he proudly displays the 
most beautiful collection of tattoos 
that ever decorated the upper trunk 
of a mortal. 
Private Somori, 
of Headquarters 
Glider Infantry, has 35 tattoos on 
his anatomy. His. array not only 
includes such common “garden va- 
rieties” as a Dove of Peace, Arrows, 
Stars, Butterflies, and Anchors, but 
also includes a collection of the most 
interesting girls north of the Gala- 
pagos Islands. 

On Private Sodmori’s arm—on the 
left muscle—is his first affair, and 
her name was Vera. Private So- 
mori reigned supreme with Vera un- 
til that fateful day when they went 
bathing and Vera saw on Private 
Somori’s left fore-arm ELSIENA, the 


efficient lineman 
Company, 327th 


Tadees Tops 
Marksmen 


FORT MONMOUTH, N., J.—Of the 
20 Signal Corps officers who com- 
pleted the prescribed 1942 record 
course in rifle marksmanship at the 
Signal Corps Replacement Training 
Center here, Capt. John A. Tasker 
turned in the highest score. Cap- 
tain Tasker posted a score of 176, 
and qualified as sharpshooter. 

Also qualifying as sharpshooters 
were Maj. Robert O. Waller, ist Lt. 
Guy B. Entrekin, and Capt. Newton 
L. Chamberlain. Their scores were 
174, 173, and 171, respectively 

The remaining 16 Signal Corps 
officers, all of whom qualified as 
marksmen, are Capt. Royal K. Tan- 
| ner, Maj. Frederick J. Coffey, Lt. 
Emer R. Kolb, Lt. William W. Bow- 
man, Lt. Harwin O. Dawson, Maj. 
William F,. Atkins, Lt. Theodore 
Pomeroy, Maj. John R. Ramey, Capt. 
Charles H. Bellville, Lt. Daniel J. 
Loden, Capt. Robert F. Snowden, 
Lt. Hans F. Wege, Lt. Ronald M. 
Streeter, Capt. Sidney P. Kodama, 
Lt. Dorman McFaddin Jr., and Lt. 
George O. Baldwin. 





IT COSTS about $10,000 to train 
every crewman who mans an Army 





plane. 


Strip Tease Artist of the Gold Coast. 
Since then, Private Somori has 
taken on better and prettier tattoos— 
Edith from San Diego, Ethel from 
Havana, Marie from Fort Wayne, 
and last but far from least, Helen 
from Fayetteville. 
In his 35 tattoos, Private Somori 
has about $180 invested. This does 
not include the Master Tattoo that 
Joe has under construction on his 
chest. The cornerstone was laid at 
his home-town of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
It is a tottaa of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ, and when it is completed 
will truly be a masterpiece. As soon 
as Private Somori gets his furlough 
he is going to make a bee line to his 
favorite tattoo studio in Cincinnati 
and have his masterpiece completed. 
He has paid $5 down and the com- 
pleted job will cost about $20 more. 
This Master Tattoo of the Lord will 
run the value of Private Somori’s 
tattoos to an amount almost equal 
to the life-time winnings of Whirla- 
way. 

In his Army life, Private Somori is 
one of the most rugged and toughest 
linemen in Headquarters Company 
as well as being always selected for 
guide positions in Military Reviews 
and Parades. 

Saved Girl Swimmers 

Prior to his entrance in the Army, 
Private Somori was engaged in the 
profession of Rat Killing and Life 





Somori Is an Art Gallery in Himself 


Guard in and about Cincinnati. In 
the winter Joe exterminated for the 
Royal Exterminator Company, and 
in the hot summer months Joe gave 
the rats a vacation and was a life 
guard. : 


Joe says that both of his former 
professions afforded him great inter- 
est and pleasure. He spoke of rats 
almost eight pounds in weight jump- 
ing up at his throat, and he spoke 
(with a bright gleam in his eye) 
of girl bathers hanging around his 
neck as he towed them in to shore. 

Private Somori is certain to go 

down in history as one of the most 
“colorful” fighting men Uncle Sam 
ever had. His latest tatoo is a Black 
Halloween Cat with his back arched 
and hair on edge and the “Lucky 
Number” 13 above it. This is a two- 
color process of orange and black. 
Private Somori believed he had an 
exclusive on it until he saw another 
soldier with one just like it. Now, 
Joe is quite disgusted and very 
angry at the Tattooer who promised 
him the exclusive. 
. Private Somori will hold a tattoo 
review in the near future at the 
shower room of Headquarters Com- 
pany, 327th Glider Infantry. Every- 
one is invited. And if any of you 
other Companies, or Regiments, or 
Armies think that you have a man 
who can outshine Private Somori, 
bring him along for a Showdown. 
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SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 
OF CHRISTMAS GIVING 


With Subscriptions to ARMY TIMES 


—to someone in the Army—to someone back home 
The Christmas Issue of Army Times will start a year of 
news of vital interest to those who receive Christmas Gift 
Subscriptions. It's a year-long Christmas Gift that will be 
prized and appreciated by everyone! 


Do Your Christmas Shopping Now—by mailing your Gift 
Subscriptions to ARMY TIMES. Use the Christmas Gift 
Subscription Order Form on Page 5. 
names and any Christmas Message you want sent inclosed 
with the Christmas Gift Card on separate sheet. Mail 
at once wtih your remittance to cover (Two Dollars per 
Year Subscription, One Dollar per Six Months Subscrip- 
tion) to ARMY TIMES, Daily News Building, Washington, 
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In one hour’s time you can learn te 
write in § minutes what now require 
half an hour by longhand! 


At lectures, in the elassroom, in busk 
ness conferences, in court, over the ‘phone 
. you can take down your 
notes as fast as you hear them... As 
amazingly simple system called SHORT 
SCRIPT—invented by A. Maerz, welk 
known author and researcher—lends wings 
to words—enables you to actually write in 
5 minutes what would require 30 minutes 
in longhand. 


NOT SHORTHAND! 


Shorthand takes months to master, i 
tedious, difficult. SHORTSCRIPT is 8 
simple system of abbreviating the A.B.C.'. 
Even a 12-year-old can learn the funda 
mentals in an hour. Here is a boon te 
men in the Army. Can you write the 
alphabet? Then you ean write SHORT 
SCRIPT. 


TRY 5 DAYS AT MY RISK! 


or radio. . 


Sunday 


— 


Sol 


0 


Send coupon below with check or money 
order for only $1.00 and I'll send you the 
complete course by return mail. If you 
don't find SHORTSCRIPT fascinating and 
easy to learn—simply return and I'll re 


fund your money. You take no risk. ++] ED( 
so ACT NOW! (Descriptive circular upos Formi: 
request). housa 

Improve your spare time while in the _ 
Army. Make yourself more efficient by Monda 
learning SHORTSCRIPT. adets 

It will come in handy in taking down Behoo} 


notes in your daily task and when you Blation 











return to civilian life you will have add The 
an accomplishment that will help you ia B. m,, 
many ways. rocee 
“ tfadets 
T a2 2 2 SSS @ & = | tio 
H. L. Lindquist, ne wa 
| Dept. 1-6, 2 W. 46th st., N. ¥. ©. | Btion 
| Send complete SHORTSCRIPT | PPhich 
course on 6 days’ trial for which 94 
1 enclose $1.00. If am not de- | bro 
lighted you are to return my | Be 
money. A 
| ! ‘Pes 
Name. — Ma 
Address — at 
City, State - —" Chie: 
i ee ee ee ee mets oe ot ee ee 
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Highbrow 


Battalion 


Trainees Smash Re- 
cord for Youth and In- 


telligence 


FORT KNOX, Ky. — Making 
jalists for the Armored Force 
Ww and officers for all branches of 
luding} the Army is the boast of Hertz- 
fi man’s Highbrow battalion in the 
m and Armored Force Replacement 
Training Center, for when they 

he omplete their basic training this 
ing thé; week, 88 of the 691 men will go 
to Officer Candidate Schools and 
902 will have completed courses 


f in Armored Force specialists 
a schools. 


ungtoy Hertzman’s Highbrows, so named 
ington, because they are the youngest and 
highest I1Q’d battalion ever assem- 
bled in the Training Center, may be 
fer hy expected to eventually provide the 
Tayle— Army with 88 second lieutenants, 63 
Zone tp cooks and bakers, 41 supply ser- 
ement, § geants, 47 signal men, 27 clerks and 
xpecteg eight motor mechanics. 
1e Oo / This is the first entire battalion 
truction§ trained in the Center as battle re- 
1€ usual ff placements and Col. Erwin Hertzman 
 weekg Bfound the men so willing and en- 
schoo — thusiastic to work that he gave them 
n in ityfevery chance to show their abilities 
t plang Band take special training. He even 
be in ran special courses at night to “prep” 
irrange# the men interested in taking officers 
ke care§ training. 
Of the 691 men in the battalion, 327 
will beBare under 25 years of age; 113 are 
ssroompB between 26 and 31; 72 are between 
ities at B31 and 35; 53 are between 36 and 40; 
the newBand 26 are over 40 years. 
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Croft 
Capers 


UU CULLUM 


CAMP CROFT, S. C. — Soldiers 
here paid respect to soldiers who 
lost their lives in World War I by 
pausing in a minute of silence at 11 
m. on Armistice Day. The post 
© participated in the “stream- 
lined” observance of the day as held 
by the nearby city of Spartansburg 
,.. Maj. Gen. Durwood S. Wilson 
assumed command of Croft’s Infan- 
try replacement training center, 
after reporting here from the Ten- 
hessee maneuvers in which he par- 
ticipated with the Second army as 
thief of a motorized division ‘; 
Twenty-nine Infantry reserve of- 
fcers on duty here were elevated to 
higher rank, with six officers ele- 
vated from rank of captain to that 
wi major. The group _ included 
ferald J. Greeve, who was advanced 
m major to lieutenant colonel. 
of the IRTC, Colonel 
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Adjutant 
in busk Greeve is a “veteran” member of the 


: Croft officered personnel, coming 
@ ‘phone Tisre as adjutant when the post was 
wn your factivated in February 1941... Three 
_, «An fother prominent Croft officers who 
SHORT. fhad been identified with the camp 
z, welk since its opening days were trans- 
ds wings flerred to new stations. The trio in- 
write in @cluded: Col. John C. Newton, com- 
minutes pMander of the 10th (Colored) regi- 
Ment, named to command an infan- 
regiment at Camp _ Forrest, 
Tenn.; Lt. Col. Philemon D. Huff, 
post judge advocate, whose new sta- 
aster, & Htion was not disclosed, and First Lt. 












T is @ \lien W. Sanders, Jr., an admin- 
A.B.C.'s. rative officer in IRTC, named to 
» funds fengineers replacement center, Fort 





boon te®Belvoir, Va. . More than 300 
rite the BCrofters gathered at Spartansburg’s 
SHORT BUSO center for a “Pennsylvania 
Sunday” program honoring them 














NEW Armored Force weapons carrier during demonstration run at Knox, easily negotiates a 
steep hill under the guidance of Engineer Walter Spencer, Chrysler Corp. field man. 
%/4-ton capacity vehicle will carry a 37mm. field gun, men and equipment, or weapons. It can 
travel cross country over rough terrain because of its high clearance, Unsprung weight 
allows it to tip to an angle of 45 degrees on its side without spilling. 


ew Jeep's Bigger, Beefier T 


This 


han Old 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—The Jeep 
has had its face lifted. 


Army engineers have taken the 
Armored Force’s much discussed 
command and reconnaissance car 
and put it through one of those 
“You too can be beautiful’ 
courses, Army style, and the re- 
sults, as shown in tests and dem- 
onstrations at Fort Knox, and 
other Armored Force posts are 
gratifying. 

The new fall model has a sil- 
houette 14 inches lower than its 
predecessor, 214 inches increased 
road clearance, is 18 inches short- 
er, and carries 34 instead of 14- 
ton loads. Best of all, it has 
combat tires which normally 
carry 40 pounds of pressure. 

The new Jeep has appeared 
only recently at camps in this 
country. To facilitate the change 
from the 14-ton to the new model, 
many parts are interchangeable 
between the two cars, 

The new Jeep will outmaneuver 
its predecessor. It has a big, 
“beefy” look about it, including 
an oversize bumper which snaps 
small trees as though they were 
twigs. A 60-degree grade is no 
obstacle at all, and despite its 
increased clearance, it will hang 
tenaciously to the side of a hill 
without tipping over. 





Meet in Latrine 


Fort’s ‘Scrueballs’ Ban Together 


FORT SAM HOUSTON, Tex. — 
They say the informal, mad “Scrue- 
ball Club,” a disorganization that like 
little Topsy “jest growed” until they 
couldn’t do a thing with it, is the 
craziest thing that has happened in 
the Headquarters Detachment of the 
Eighth Service Command. And that 
covers a lot of ground. 


It so happens, quite by accident, 
that a gang of fun-loving, wacky 
soldiers are all quartered in the same 
barracks: T-2022. 

So many zany things were going 
on from time to time that the boys 
just banded together and called 
themselves the Scrueball Club. There 
is a president, seven vice presidents, 
a reporter who can’t write and a 
treasurer who is a sergeant and can 
count only to “hut, tuouph, threeph, 
fourph.” 

Meetings, sessions and conferences 
first started in the barracks latrine 
near the stroke of midnight, as the 
late prowlers began to straggle in to 
bed. 

Many subjects have been and are 
discussed. Due to a few mysterious 
noises occuring during the early 





and the state from which they came. 
State and city officials and other 
“folks back home” in the Keystone 
state dispatched messages of greet- 
ings on the occasion .. . Over 75 per 
cent of the Camp cantonment area 
proper has been extensively treated 
against soil erosion . First Lt. 
John R. Keating, former Rutgers 
(N. J.) university athlete, was named 
post athletic officer ... The U.S. A. 
gained 159 new citizens out of the 
ranks of Croft enlisted men through 
naturalization ceremonies held in 
Spartanburg federal building. Great 
Britain with 35 former subjects and 
Germany with 21 former citizens, 
were represented with the largest 
classes among the 41 nationalists 
identified in the Croft soldier-group. 
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lar upot Forming a guard of honor for the 
mousands of employees at the 
, in the f hemical Warfare Center here, who 
sient by ai receive the Army-Navy E next 
tonday, will be the Regiment of 
of the Officer Candidate 










dets 


1g down Bchool and the troops of many other 
hen you lation units. 


e added | The parade will be formed at 1:30 


» you ia. m, and the guard of honor will 
oceed to Austin Road where the 
Adets and troops will stand at at- 
tion, facing that thoroughfare as 
“l€ Workers travel to the large recre- 
m building for the ceremonies 
Ich will be broadcast from 3:20 
°4 Dd. m. over Station WFBR. A 
} Toadcast will be made by Station 
- Baltimore, at 7:30 p. m. 
lesday. 
Maj. Gen. William N. Porter, chief 
,,the Chemical Warfare ‘Service, 
Make the presentation’ for the 
Met.of the Services of Supply, and 
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Soldiers and OCS Cadets 
0 Honor Plant Employes 


Brig. Gen. R. L. Avery, command- 
ing the Chemical Warfare Center, 
Edgewood Arsenal, will accept the 
pennant in behalf of the employees. 
Addresses will be made by United 
States Senator Millard E. Tydings 
of Maryland and Maj. Gen. Milton 
E. Reckord, commanding general of 
the Third Service Command. Cap- 
tain M. A. Leahy, representing the 
Navy Department, will present E 
pins and H. C. Fischer, one of the 
veteran workers in the Production 


Division, will reply as the repre- 
sentative of all the employees to 
whom the award is being made. 


Col. H. M. Black, chief of the Arse- 
nal Operations Department, will act 
as master of ceremonies, and there 
will be a concert by the Chemical 
Warfare Center Band under the di- 
rection of Chief Warrant Officer 
Warren Schafer. The benediction 
will bel givery 
M. Jenkins. ' > 


part of the night, the “program” for, 
the first few meetings concerned the 
subject: “How to Collapse a Bunk, 
or How to Find the Guy What Done 
gg 

Other topics discussed at later con- 
ferences have consisted of: “Financ- 
ing Weekend Passes,” “The Knack 
of Cutting Down a Bunk Tied to the 
Ceiling,” “Parliamentary Procedure 
as to Who Has the Floor When All 
are Talking in their Sleep at the 
Same Time,” and “Women.” 

Whenever the latter subject is 
brought up, the members of the 
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ANCIENT art of Hawaiian 
women, noted for centuries for 
their ability at weaving color- 
ful prints, has been turned to 
modern use by the Army: This 
young girl and hundreds like 
her are turning out camou- 





by Most Chaplain, Aj 
ums > f ’ 


) flage nets for gun installations 
all over the islands. 











Scrueball Club always move out of 
the latrine and hold the meeting in 
the barracks proper, out of respect, 
but when the subject is “Our First 
Sarge,” they move back. 


In fact, there has been such a} 
clamor for membership in the club 
that a special committee votes on 
the candidate—for an undisclosed 
fee. 

Barracks T-2022 has become the 
OCS for Scrueballers. They all look 
forward to acquiring their coveted 
pair of silver dice. 

There is a regular Keeper of the 
Dice. Both stay “loaded.” 


The subject of “Goldbricking” is 
never mentioned by club members, 
as they believe in discussing only 
subjects that they know little about. 

The members all believe in democ- 
racy, as can be attested by the fact 
that they all speak at once. However, 
no 10 people can have the floor at 
the same time. 


There is a sergeant-at-arms whose 
main duty is to wake all snorers and 
sleep talkers. This is a coveted job 
due to the fact that the person hold- 
ing it can build up quite a collec- 
tion of telephone numbers during 
the course of a night. 


New Rank 


CAMP WHITE, Ore.—Pfc may 
mean Private First Class—a rank 
one step above that of buck pri- 
vate, but Pvt. Bill Smith of the 
Camp White Quartermasters has 
another idea. On Bill's desk re- 





cently appeared the neat sign, 
“PFE William Smith.” 
Numerous questioning glances 


brought no explanation. Bill was 
saying nothing. But he could not 
refuse his superior officer’s ques- 
tion. 
“You mean PFC, don’t you, Bili?” 
“I've been in the Army quite a 
while, sir.” Bill explained, “I've 
been a private for so long that I've 
almost given up hopes of going 
higher. So I've invented a title for 





myself, PFE—Private For Ever!” 
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Moultrie 
Salvoes 


FORT MOULTRIE, S. C.—It was 
annual inspection day and inspecting 
officers from the Southern Sector 
Headquarters were prowling around 
camp. The air was tense as two 
weeks of preparations neared their 
climax. Soldiers, tumbled out of bed 
an hour early to scrub their 
racks, were now standing in polished 
lines. Jittery Fort Moultrie officers 
fussed over neckties and buttons. 

Sgt. Jim Kemp, from his place fn 
the 263rd Coast Artillery’s regimental 
battery ranks, drawled, “Ah sho’ will 


be glad when this is over so these 
officers can get some sleep again.” 


bar- 


UPPER FOR RENT 
Dorothy Parker would have loved 
what happened in the Fort Moultrie 


| post exchange lunchroom the other 


night. One waitress complained, 
“Gee, I have a terrible headache. It 
must be sinus trouble.” 

A second waitress cocked a tweezed 
eyebrow. “Sinus trouble! Humph! 
More likely minus trouble.” 
DESTINY’S CHILD 

One of the ‘post-war problems will 
be the adjustment of war marriages. 
But Cpl. Fred Handelman, mustachi- 
oed playboy of the Carolina Sub-Sec- 
tor, settled his own with the help of 
destiny. 

As they were walking under the 
Carolina moon the current girl 
friend said, “You know, I’ve been de- 
voting a lot of my time to just one 
soldier. When are you going to pop 
the question?” 

Handelman asked for time to con- 
sider. Later while listening to the 
advice of soldier buddies, he suddenly 
announced, “I am a firm believer in 
predestination. Let us see if she is 
the right girl. May the gods be with 


me.” And he flipped a coin in the 
air. 
Corporal Handelman is still the 


mustachioed playboy of the Carolina 
Sub-Sector. 





Regimental Insignia Picked 


By Signal Service Regiment 


FORT MONMOUTH, N. J.—The 
first regimental insignia chosen by 
a committee of officers for the 15th 
Signal Service Regiment, was pre- 
sented recently to Col. Frank H. 
Curtis, regimental commander. The 
insignia, which is being made avail- 
able to all officers and enlisted men 
of the regiment, was selected from 
a number of designs submitted by 
regimental personnel. 

The shield is gold bordered and is 
divided diagonally into a lower 
orange background and a_ white 
background in the upper right. A 
lamp of knowledge is superimposed 
on the white diagonal. Beneath the 


shield is the motto “Fideliter Servi- 
mus” 





(Faithfully We Serve). 


The committee that chose the de- 
sign and the motto consisted of Lt. 
Col. Edward E. Cattilini, Maj. Jack 
E. Willis, Capt. Phillip D. Grover, 
and Capt. Francis L. Leva. 

The 15th Signal Service Regiment 
began as Company B, was organized 
in 1898, and saw service in Virginia, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas. In 
1918 it became the 15th Service Com- 
pany at Fort Leavenworth, and the 
Company arrived at Fort Monmouth, 
then Camp Alfred Vail, in March 
1919. In 1925 it was redesignated 
as the 15th Signal Service Company, 
and in 1940 became a battalion. On 
December 17, 1941, with the rapid 
expansion of the Army, it became & 
regiment, - 


Wasnincton, D. C., November 21, 1942 





Soldier Stands No Chance With Expert, Says Expert 


CAMP LIVINGSTON, La—You may think 
you’re as good a gambler as the next man, but 
take it from Cpl. Milton Kort of the 14th Gen- 
eral Hospital, you don’t stand a chance if you 
play cards or shoot craps in the Army. 

Kort, a pharmacist, who studied gambling 
tricks as a hobby, preved his statement conclu- 
sively when he exposed many of the gambler’s 
stock tricks, in a demonstration last week. 

Although his knowledge and deft mastery of 
the oblong pasteboards is the result of a hobby- 
minded man, Kort is convincing in his demon- 
stration that the hand is quicker than the eye. 

According to Kort, there is only one sure way 
for soldiers to avoid the professional gambler’s 
clutches. “Don’t ply cards with anyone. Then 
you're certain you won't be cheated,” is his ad- 
vice. 

Anyone Can Shuffle 

Allowing anyone to shuffle the cards and, in 
one case, giving the deck to three different per- 
sons to shuffle, Kort will deal out five poker 
hands. When the cards are turned up each 
hand is high enough to merit high betting, rang- 
ing from three of a kind to a full house. Need- 
less to say, the hand Kort deals himself is the 
best—a mere four aces. 

Asked if the same thing can be done in stud 
poker, he smiles, “Even easier than in draw. 
Watch.” He then shuffles the cards and deals 
out five hands of stud—dealing himself the win- 
ning hand with an air of casual wonderment. 

Kort, who is a graduate of the Detroit Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, holds a B.S. degree from that 
institution and was a practicing pharmacist be- 
fore his induction, in April of this year. He be- 
came interested in magic and card manipulation 
when, as a child of eight, he was taken to a 
vaudeville show and saw a professional magician 
perform. From that time on he has studied and 
practiced his art until now his short, fat fingers 
and keen mind work together in split-second 
timing. 

Men Cheated in Army 

“T’ve seen men in the Army being cheated at 
cards,” Kort says, “and this is the only way I can 
try to stop it. Dealing from the middle of the 
deck, or the bottom of the deck, or from any 
place but the top of the deck, is something any- 
one can do with practice. And it’s very difficult 
to detect. Here, let me show you.” He then 
proceeds to demonstrate in slow motion just 
how it is done—and one demonstration is usually 
enough to convince onlookers of the wisdom of 
staying away from all card games. 

And it’s not always necessary to deal to win. 
Palming cards and discarding them in the dis- 
cards is a common practice among professional 
cheaters. Reaching over the card table for a 
cigarette, the professional can pick up almost 
any card he wants that is in the discard and 
replace it in his own hand—thus making his 
hand the best. 

The running cut—in which the dealer cuts 
the cards several times in rapid succession is 





More on Card Sharps 


Cae Aa s+ 


poker games. 


almost a sure sign of a manipulator. “When 
you see a running cut—then you start running 
yourself,” says Kort. 


About Cubical Engineering 


Although not as well versed in dice manipula- 
tion as he is in cards, Kort has something to 
say in this respect. He tells of a friend of his 
who displays amazing feats with the “ivory domi- 
noes.” One of the outstanding pieces of manipu- 
lation takes place when the dice thrower lays 
out the classified advertising page of a news- 
paper and standing six feet away, asks Kort to 
point out any two columns and what number 





Child Games Prove Effective Physical Training 


By Sgt. Robert Loftus. 








IT'S A CINCH for the professional card sharps to beat 
soldiers out of their hard-earned pay at “friendly” 
If you don’t think so, take a good look 
at the picture of Cpl. Milton Kort, whose hobby is 
magic and the exposing of professional card players. 
See anything wrong with that hand holding the cards? 
Now swing your eyes over to the next photo and see 
what's really going on behind Kort’s hand. 











card sharp has palmed 


the discards. 


on each dice he wants to be up. Supplying his® 


If the QM 


own dice, Kort designates the second and fourth 
columns, for example, and asks for a three and 
a four. The thrower takes the dice, throws 
them against the wall and they finish bouncing, 
one in the second column with a three, the other 
in the fourth column with a four! With manipu- 
lations like that, what chance does a $59-a-month 
private stand? 

Returning to his card tricks, Kort says there 
are two kind of cards to play with—‘“Bee” cards 
and “Bicycle” cards. “If you play with the ‘Bee’ 
brand you’re bound to get stung. If you play 
with ‘Bicycle’ cards, you'll get taken for a ride!” 





ALL is not on the “up and up” here. The professional 


them to his hand. Right now he is palming the un- 
wanted cards and in another minute will reach over 
for a cigarette, giving him a chance to drop them in 
Card sharps, says Corporal Kort, have 
to be faster and surer with their sleight of hand than 
magicians. Card sharps can't afford to get caught, 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—It is 
strictly from exhaustion, watching 
the Dixie (3lst Division) doughboys 
going through their strenuous daily 
bicep-building and muscle maneuver 
routine. 

To the casual observer, dropping 
in on the 3lst Division area any aft- 
ernoon around 4:30, it would appear 
that the boys had gone suddenly but 
quietly mad. 





For all over the scenery, as far as 
the eye can see—and even further 
than that—the denim-clad division 
bursts out into a rash of giant 
rooster fights, hand wrestling, duck 
walking, leap frog, tug of war, root- 
ing, leg wrestling and whatnot. 

But if they are crazy, it is like a 
fox. For it is all a part of the 31st’s 
physical conditioning program. A 
program that has plenty of sand- 
paper in it; and guaranteed to make 








































The soldiers attacking the Nazi” are Pic. James N. Kelley and 
Sgt. Tom S. Whitney, and they are all members of Ranger 
troops in training at Camp Edwards, Mass. Note knuckle- 
knives in belts and other weapons in leggins. 

—Phote by PRO. 


the boys rough, tough and ready for 
anything that comes along. 
Colonal Walden’s Idea 

Brain child of Col. Henry E. Wal- 
den, for 20 years health and physi- 
cal director at Louisiana College, the 
physical conditioning program is out- 
standing both from the point of sim- 
plicity and effectiveness. 

It is a product of Colonel Walden’s 
belief that it is not enough that a 
soldier is physically healthy; he must 
also be physically fit to weather the 
job he has ahead of him on the 
battlefield somewhere in this world. 

Informal as a latrine crap game, 
the physical toughning routine is 
highly effective for two major rea- 
sons: one, every man is kept busy 
every minute during the half to one 
hour program; two, because the ex- 
ervices are composed wholly of games 
every soldier has played in school 
yards during his childhood—the men 
enjoy it. 

No Onlookers Needed 

“A physical program in which 
half of the men stand around watch- 
ing the other half participate is 
only 50 per cent effective. But a 
program in which every man is par- 


ticipating every minute is 100 per 
cent effective. And that is what 
we are striving for,” Colonel Wal- 
den said. 


Effectiveness, too, of any program 
counts largely on how much enthu- 
siasm it arouses among the men. And 
because the 3lst Division program is 
based on rough and tumble games 
it lends an air of play rather than 
work to the training -setup. 

“And don’t think it isn’t work,” 
Colonel Walden remarked with a 
grin. Pointing to twenty or thirty 








| men are carrying anywhere from 150 


e to 175 pounds of soldier on their 

Beet | backs. They think it is fun. Make 

them carry a log of that weight 

and they would know they were 
doing work.” 

No believer in pitching the tax- 
| payer’s money away on fancy ath- 
letic equipment, Colonel Walden 
pointed out that the only expense 
|econnected with the 31st Division's 
physical training program is the 

A SENTRY about to be silenced is Cpl. Lloyd D. Lamascus. wear and tear on old denims. 


groups of soldiers playing horse and 
rider, Colonel Walden said. “These 


Equipment Not Needed 
“This program can be carried out 
anywhere and at any time. All you 
need is any old cow pasture; and 
any free time from the normal train- 


any need for a lot of fancy equip- 
ment nor for any set number of men. 
Two men or a division of them, and 
the program is equally effective,” 
Colonel Walden declared, 

For the purpose of close supervi- 


sion the men are formed into groups 
of 18 which are then broken down 
into groups of six and headed by a 
non-commissioned officer. Each of 
the rough and tumble games are 
limited to roughly two minute pe- 
riods so as not to put too great of 
a physical strain on the soldiers. 
The physical conditioning training 
lasts anywhere from a half hour to 
an hour; a half hour for new re- 
cruits and an hour for the soldiers 
who have been toughened up. While 
the program can be held at any time 
during the day, it is usually slated 
for the last hour of the work day, 
leaving the soldiers with a healthy 
appetite for a big supper and weary 
enough to want to turn in early and 
catch those much needed eight hours 





the cards he needed, switched 








Advertised 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—Supply 
Set. (emeritus) P. M. Lowe of the 
29th Infantry, had a dream the other 


ning, a “gentleman’s millinery 
shoppe.” Still sleeping, he arose, 
typed out the following item, posted 
it on the bulletin board, and went 
back to bed: 

MEN! MEN! MEN! 
DON’T BE MILITARY 
ANACHRONISMS! 

Every USO poster and Camel ad- 
vertisement shows soldiers wearing 
the new stream-lined helmet. Sure- 
ly you don’t want the home folks to 
think you can’t keep pace with mili- 

tary fashions. 

Your supply representatives may 
not be able to issue you a zoot sult 
with a stuff cuff (this is, after alla 
total war) but they have made it 
easy for you to procure the latest 
in war bonnets. 

Turn in your pork-pies today and 
receive in trade a newly-styled fibre 
affair that is alleged to have made 
Anthony Eden toss aside his beloved 
homburg. 

Don’t get the rep of being an old 
fuddy-duddy, behind the _ times, 
With this new chapeau tilted at & 
rakish angle, you'll want to open & 
Second Front all by yourself. 

Don’t delay—ACT NOW-—the 
available supply is limited, and only 
one can be given to a customer. 
These liners are reputed to have 
made Lily Dache turn O. D. with 





of “bunk fatigue.” 


envy. 





FORT CUSTER, Mich.—“Dottie 
the Deer,” Fort Custer’s tobacco- 
chewing mascot, 1s convalescing at 
the Recruit Reception Center from 
a wound received last Friday be- 
fore the deer season opened in Mich- 
igan. Seems as if a girl isn’t safe 
anywhere t' se days! 

While other Michigan deer were 
retreating into wild fastnesses of 
Northern Michigan, Dottie was frisk- 
ing around the ‘Fort Custer reser- 
vation where for two winters she has 
been protected by custom and post 


each November 15 in searth of big 
game. 

“BANG!” After that unfamiliar 
sound, Dottie felt a tearing pain in 
her jaw and sank to the ground. 
One of the small-game hunters on 
the post had hit the pet deer, which 
had probably wandered into his line 
of fire, and he was just as weak 





ing schedule will do. There isn’t 


from fright at the prospect of kill- 


regulations from the red-clad, li- 
cense-backed Michiganers deserting | 
family and farm, shop and school, 


ed 


Tobacco-Chewing Pet 
Deer Shot But Lives 


jing a deer out of season as Dottie 
| was from loss of blood. Anyway, he 
retreated and never mentioned the 
incident. 

Two selectees from Area “C” wale 
dering around the reservation found 
| Dottie, weak but alive. They trussed 
|her up on a pole and took her to & 
boiler room in their area and called 
the post veterinarian, who patched 
|up Dottie’s jaw and recommended 8 


night that he was back home run#, 
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| complete rest. 

| Dottie was brought to Fort Custef 
in late 1940 by the 2nd Infantry 
lwhen it returned to Fort Custef 
from Camp McCoy, Wis. She be 
leame the pet of the post and was 
known widely for her cigarette 
|eating habits. When food huntng 


| became difficult the last two winter® 
she would hunt up the Custer stables 


Ce 
bag 
Ko 


where she could always beg a hand | Ca 


out. 





OHIO is the Japanese word 1 
“good morning.” 
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SEEK ... STRIKE ... DESTROY! is the motto of the Tank Destroyer Corps, and at Camp Hood, 

Tex., tank fighters are learning to carry out that assignment with the utmost efficiency. This 
is a close-up of a gun crew on a mobile destroyer unit—a halft-track mounting a 75mm gun. 
These outfits must and do move faster than their objectives. 
maneuver enemy tanks, firing four or five rounds from one position, then, dashing to an alter- 
“nate position, re-open fire before the enemy has time to bring his weapons to bear on them. 


They must outflank and out- 





ports from the battlefield, 


jlanks 


The British used three types of 
American tanks—the 28-ton General 
Grant, 30-ton General Sherman, and 
13-ton General Stewart. All showed 
their ability to take heavy punish- 
ment both from the difficult rocky 
desert terrain and from the enemy 
fre. But the outstanding performer 
was the Sherman, or M-4, which the 
British put in the battle for the first 
time. 

The Sherman chiefly differs from 
the Grant, its predecessor also known 
as the M-3, in two respects; it has a 
molded all-welded steel shell instead 
of the Grant’s riveted armor-plate 
hull; and its 75-millimeter cannon is 
mounted in a fully revolving turret 
whereas the Grant’s gun is placed 
on the right side and has only a 
limited traverse. Besides eleminat- 
Ing the peril of flying rivets, the Sher- 
man’s rounded hull is so cast as to 
aid in deflecting enemy shells. In its 
debut in the desert, the Sherman not 
only easily withstood enemy tank 
shells but also the armor-piercing 
missiles fired by Rommel’s_high- 
velocity 88-millimeter anti-tank guns 
~although the test was not conclu- 
sive since the 88’s were firing mostly 


\over long ranges. 
The Shermans and Grants also out- 


fought the German 18-ton Mark III 





Your Weapons 


and 22-ton Mark IV tanks—largely 
because of the American tanks’ su- 
perior 75’s These are high-velocity 
weapons especially designed for 
tanks. They fire a shell in a flat 
trajectory like a rifle and can shoot 
while the tank is in motion. In 
contrast, the German tanks usually 
mount low-velocity cannon which can 
fire only when the tank is stationary. 
Few Nazi machines have so far been 
fitted with high-velocity guns—and 
these of relatively small 57-millimeter 
caliber. 


The British were reported so 
pleased with the Shermans that they 
were considering adopting it as their 
standard medium tank. An incident 
on the battlefield showed how the 
Sherman can take it. One tank com- 
mander radioed headquarters that 
he had run into a German mine. 
Headquarters asked: “What’s hap- 
pened—much damage?” The com- 
mander answered: “Not a thing, but 
it knocked my hat off.” 


Planes 


Seven types of American planes 
went into the battle. These were 
four-engined Boeing Flying Fortress 


and Consolidated Liberator heavy 
bombers and twin-engined North 
American “Mitchel” B-25s flown by 


USAAF pilots; twin-engined Martin 





They Performed Well in Egypt 


American equipment constituted less than half the British armament in the Egyptian 
campaign, President Roosevelt said last week. But he praised the performance of the 
American weapons. Here’s how they shaped up, according to a summary of the latest re- 


Baltimore and Marylands and Doug- 
las Bostons flown by the RAF; and 
Curtiss P-40 fighters used by both 
the British and American Air Forces. 
All came through with flying colors. 
The British, who are among the 
toughest critics of fighters, dipped 
their wings to the P-40 Kittyhawks 
and Warhawks. The Kittyhawk is 
powered with an Allison engine while 
the Warhawk has a Packard-built 
Rolls-Royce. Both carry six .50-cali- 
ber machine guns, 


Guns 

Besides American tanks and planes, 
the British also used considerable 
quantities of American-made ammu- 
nition from the smallest to the larg- 
est calibers. Their troops, however, 
were equipped exclusively with Brit- 
ish artillery—mostly 18- and 25- 
pounder field guns—although some 
of the supporting Allied units had 
modified American 75s, 105s, and 155s, 
which gave a good performance. 

The anti-tank guns, consisting of 
rapid-fire two- and _ six-pounders, 
were also exclusive British. There 
were no reports on any of the new 
American self-propelled 75- and 105- 
millimeter tank destroyers. How- 
ever, the British have improvised 
mobile artillery of their own by 
mountaing their guns on “%-ton 
trucks or on armored cars. 





CAMP KOHLER, Calif.—Time was 
when Signal Corps men were purely 
specialists who didn’t worry too much 
about coming to physical grips with 
the enemy. They simply concerned 
themselves with “Getting the Mes- 
sage Through” and left the cuffing 
of the opposition to the Infantry 
and other “fighting arms.” 

But today, when the gentle art of 
war has degenerated into something 
of a fluid gang fight with every man 
for himself on occasion, Signal Corps 
men must be veritable commandos 
Capable of doing everything from 
assembling a radio some parachutist 
has just stepped on to digging fox 
Oles while a Jap sniper takes pot 
thots at them. 

To meet this changing war, the 
Center here recently instituted a new 
basic school course in tactics. Camp 
Kohler was the first Signal Corps 
tamp to teach its trainees the proper 
Methods of staying alive while enemy 

filtrations make life miserable. 

y of the items in the tactical 
Course are the direct results of les- 





Signal Corps Replacement Training | 





sons learned by Signal Corps men on 
Bataan and on other battlefronts 
across the face of the world. 

Under the direction of 2nd Lt. 
David B. Jacoby, the course is taken 
by all basic school trainees and in- 
cludes scouting and patroling, ex- 
tended order drill, night operations, 
two five-mile hikes, and one 10-mile 
hike and bivouac. The course con- 
sumes around 36 hours. 

The scouting and patroling divi- 
sion includes instruction in camou- 
flage, cover and concealment (where- 
in the trainees dig slit trenches and 
fox holes), and methods of finding 
directions in the field both at day 
and at night. Trainees are taught by 


instructors, working under 2nd Lts. | 


H. Davidson and E. Most, how to dig 
in and save their scalps in case they, 
as Signal Corps men, run into enemy 
patrols while in the process of laying 
or transmitting communications. 
Extended order drill portions of 
the course consist of taking students 
into the field for explanation and ap- 
plication of elementary under fire 
maneuvers, security methods for 
small units. Men learn how to move 





It’s a Different War, SignalCorps Finds 


in squad columns, as skirmishers, in 
squad wedges, how to fall while 
carrying a rifle, how to crawl and 
creep under fire. and kindred tech- 
niques of preserving one’s physical 
composition. 

Night operations find the trainees 
going into the field for a 
game resembling hide-and-seek. The 
unit is divided into two sections. 
One section is taken out under the 
cover of darkness and hidden north 
of the drill field. The remaining 
section goes out looking tor the hid- 
ers, using extended order drill tac- 


serious 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—The 
Army, as compared with the Navy 
and the Coast Guard, has won a 
complete victory—on the theatrical 
front—in the esteem of Miss Lyn 
Swann of the Baltimore USO. - 
Joseph H. Clayson, first sergeant 
of Instructor Company Three of the 
800th Signal Service Regiment at 
Camp Crowder, had something do to 
with the victory. 


But most of the credit goes to an 
unidentified enlisted man who un- 
wittingly backed the sergeant up in 
his battle with Miss Swann, through 
the mail, to prove the point that 
the Army for talent 
none in the Services. 
The story starts with a story 
the Baltimore Sun. 


in 


at 


gram the USO, told the news- 
paper she was finding some talent 


and some instrumentalists, or at 
least some one to play an ocarina or 
a Jew’s harp.” 

“Maybe,” she said doubtfully, 
“they are all in that big show in 
New York, ‘This is the Army.’” 
The story fell into Sgt. Clayson’'s 
hands. When he saw it, he also saw 
red. The sergeant himself played 
trumpet in dance bands through 
high school in American Fork, Utah, 
and later at the state university, and 
afterward toured England and Scot- 
land in a glee club. He knew of 
other soldiers just as talented. So 
he sat right down and wrote a letier. 

“My Dear Miss Swann,” he wrote, 
“your recent article in... the Sun 
has come to our attention. 

“Either your information is limit- 
ed, your contact with the men of 
the present Army too narrow, or 
you have been grossly misinformed. 

All Have Talent 

“Speaking for the men of this 
camp, let me say that there is not a 
single unit here which could not 
produce in a very short time a com- 
plete show. 

“The fact that they do not volun- 
teer for every amateur show that 
comes along does not denote a lack 
of talent but rather indicates their 
sincerity in completing a more 
important task.” 

Sergeant Clayson slyly pointed out 
the showing off of talent for civilian 
audiences might be considered “sec- 
ondary in times like these” and sug- 





is second to| 


Miss Swann, an |the letter, 
actress of Baltimore’s Hilltop Play-|Second amateur hour and so far I 
ers preparing an amateur night pro- | have six Army men against three 
| Navy and one Coast Guard. 


| amateur 


for entertainment in the Navy and 
the Coast Guard but none in the 
Army. 
Had Army Slipped 
“The Army,” she was quoted, 
“evidently has changed quite a bit 
since the last war, when every} 


company had at least one quartet | 


Sarge Proves Point; 
Army Full of Talent 


Soldier Replies to Charge that Marines 
and Sailors Top Doughboys 


gested the Army might do better in 
this line “at some future happy 
date.” 

“The Army,” he finished proudly, 
‘is quite an organization and can 
produce just about anything you can 
mention, whether they be enter- 
tainers, intellectuals or fighters.” 


Letter Forwarded 


The other day the Sun sent back 
two clippings and the _ sergeant’s 
letter to Miss Swann. 


The first clipping told of the orig- 


inal interview with Miss Swann, 
The second clipping and the letter 
told how she had been proved 
| wrong. 


In an endorsement at the top of 
she said, “Tonight is the 


she had written: 
“Note—The winner of the first 
hour was an Army man 
through at the last 


At the bottom, 


who came 
minute.” 





Private’s Pay 
Tops Officer’s 


CAMP GRANT,—To be eligible for 
an officers’ salary in the U. S. Army, 
one must prove his qualifications for 
leadership. But Pvt. Wilfred Bern- 
ard Fortier, of Chicago, presented 12 
other acceptable qualifications: a 
wife and 11 children. 

Fortier, who is 38, went through 
Camp Grant Reception Center Thurs- 
day with hundreds of other rookies. 
At the insurance and allotment sec- 





| children 


tion he was asked if he had any 
dependents 
“You bet, I have,” he smiled. “A 


wife and 11 children.” 

The clerk blinked his eyes. “Would 
you mind repeating that?” he asked. 

“You heard me the first time,” re- 
plied Fortier, “I have a wife and 11 
Six boys and five girls.” 

The clerk called Elmer R Jaenke, 
chief of the insurance and allotment 
section. The officer took pencil and 
paper and figured: $12 a month for 
the first child; $10 for each of the 
other ten; $28 a month for the wife, 
and $50 for Fortier. 

“Why, that makes $190 a month. 
That’s more than I get,” he said. 

Fortier said his wife, Theresa, is 
38, and listed his children as 
Blanche, 17; Dorothy, 15; Wilfred, 
14; Lester, 12; Theresa, 11; 
Genevieve, 10; Leonard, 7; Gerald, 6; 











tics. If the seekers find the hiders, 
they are considered the winners. If, 
however, the hiders succeed in stay- 
ing hidden, they win. 


The two five-mile hikes are made 


with the trainees carrying gas masks, | 


cartridge belts and canteens. Period- 


ically the officer in charge of the 
hike yells “Gas!” or blows his whistle 
indicating “air raid.” The 10-mile 


hike is made under full pack with 
the trainees going into bivouac for 
the night. 





MOST JAPS are bowlegged because 
they do not sit in chairs; they squat. 


Frank, 5; Shirley 4; and Gordon 3. 





A SIGHT to see is this huge model turned out to exact scale 
by Cpl. Louis Doscenzo of Co. D, 60th Inf. Tng. Bn., at Camp 


Wolters, Tex. 
ing recruits. 


The nine-foot sight leaf will be used in train- 


i —Photo by Ist Sgt. John Ananish Jr. 
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Descendant Follows 
Trail of “Swamp Fox’ 


Young Sergeant Trains Troops on 


Marion’s Old Stamping Grounds 


Special to Army Times 


FORT MOULTRIE, S. C.—General Francis Marion, the wily 


Carolina “Swamp Fox,” was the 
because he had a talent for trainin 








ANOTHER MARION SERVES 
In 1776 Francis Marion, guer- 
illa warrior of the first fight for 
Independence, started his trail 
of glory at Fort Moultrie by 
helping to smash a British in- 
vasion fleet. Another member 
of the Marion clan, Staff Sgt. 
Marion B. Tarrant Jr., 24, now 
serves at Fort Moultrie too. 





country’s best .guerrilla fighter 
g men into death-dealing fighters. 

Here at Fort Moultrie, where in 
1776 Marion started his spectacular 
career as a captain in the coast artil- 
lery corps, now serves a descendant 
of the Marion name who also is a 
trainer of troops. He is Staff Sgt. 
Marion B. Tarrant of the 263rd Coast 
Artillery regiment, an outfit whose 
history also goes back to 1776. 

Sgt. Tarrant is a great-great-great- 
grandnephew of General Marion. 
Since Francis Marion left no chil- 


|} dren when he died, his nephew and 
| Sgt. 


Tarrant’s great-great -grand- 
father, Nathaniel Marion — himself 
one of the famous “Marion’s Brigade” 
—carried on the family name. Sgt. 
Tarrant bears a remarkable facial 
resemblance to his history-making 
relative. 

Twenty-four year old Sgt. Tarrant 
is assistant director of Fort Moul- 
trie’s non-commissioned officers 
school where the finer points of sol- 
diering including guerrilla tactics 
are taught. He also helps supervise 
the activities of the Charleston Har- 
bor Entrance Control Post staff. 

The Greenwood, S. C., soldier 
treads the same ground where 166 
years ago on June 28, 1776, Francis 
Marion helped to shatter a British 
invasion fleet of 50 ships which tried 
to enter Charleston Harbor. The 
same gun ramparts are still here 
where the Swamp Fox stood as he 
directed the fire of the fort’s 25 can- 
nons against the invaders’ 270 guns 
until the fleet turned tail and fled. 
The unflinching defense of Charles- 
ton Harbor was a memory which 
kept the enemy out of the South for 
four years. 

The Marion fighting blood sstill 
runs. Sgt. Tarrant wants “ a crack 
at those Japs before it’s all over.” 








Schoolmate of Rommel 


Attended 


CAMP CROWDER, Mo.—Thirty- 
three-year-old Gaspar B. Mendez, a 
private now training at the Camp 
Crowder Signal Corps Replacement 
Training Center, was once a school- 
mate of some of today’s best known 


Axis generals and leaders. 

The distinction is but one of a 
number in the roving and colorful 
career of this soldier, who was born 
in the Philippines of American par- 
ents of Spanish descent. It came 
about in this fashion: 

When the first air force of Panama 
was organized Mendez—then an aide 
of the country’s president—was made 
its first commander. At this period 
the Nazi party was rising to power 
and was busy spreading its propa- 
ganda throughout South America. 
And, just as in the Orient, its mili- 
tary men were active in South Amer- 
ican armies. 

German General Kunz was leading 
the Bolivian army and the man now 
known as Field Marshal Erwin Rom- 
mel was his assistant. 

Mendez met Rommel and _ soon 
after it was arranged that he should 
attend the German army staff col- 
lege. While there Mendez met and 
studied with a number of high-rank- 
ing Axis officers, who included Ger- 
many’s General Ott, the Japanese 
General Oskeimo, now Japanese am- 
bassador to Berlin; General Yama- 
shita, the conqueror of Singapore, 
and General Rommel. 

The Camp Crowder soldier said am- 





bitious military men from all over 
the world were then in attendance 
at the staff school, absorbing the 
military philosophy of the Nazis. 
When he had completed his studies 
Mendez returned to Panama to set 
up a secret police system but learned 
to his surprise that the German gov- 
ernment had planned that he serve 
as a Nazi agent in Panama instead of 
laboring for his adopted land. So 
Mendez left Panama for America 
where he was a lecturer, newspaper 
man and student extraordinary—he 
speaks 10 languages—until he joined 
the American Army. 

This soldier’s life has been one of 
turbulent action ever since shortly 
after he graduated at 14 from La- 
Salle College in Panama with a de- 
gree of doctor of humanities. In- 
spired at an early age with the same 
intense love of freedom which has 





characterized so many Latin Amer 
cans, Mendez took an active part in 
revolutions in Brazil and other South 
American countries before he was 1% 

Then he returned to Panama tg 
become a Central American corre. 
spondent of the International News 
Service. Later he became a colone] 
in a Panamanian revolutionary move. 
ment and led the troops which cap. 
tured President Florence Aromesena, 
Mendez said the coup brought a 
great deal more freedom for the 
Panamanian people. 

With the seating of the new goy. 
ernment, Mendez was sent to the 
New York police academy to receive 
special training. When he returned 
he was made an aide of the new preg. 
ident and in this office took a part 
in the organizing of the Panama air 
force of which he was later to be. 
come the first commander. 





The CO Asked, ‘Have 


You Been Promoted?’ 


By PVT. FRED HENCK 
GREENVILLE, S. C.—A couple of 
uncompleted phone calls and a letter 
from his girl have given Pvt. Francis 
Briggs, a recruit from Washington, 
D. C., stationed here at the Muni- 
cipal Airport with the 25th Service 





Son of Camp Stewart 
Officer in Russia 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Camp 
Stewart’s theater officer received a 
letter from his 19-year-old son, at 
Stalingrad, asserting that Germany 
will never conquer Russia. 


T/5 Harry R. Cottrell Jr., writes 
to his father, Lt. Harry R. Cottrell, 
that “from what I can see the Ger- 





Home-made Dulcimer Astounds Camp 


CAMP BOWIE, Tex. — A home- 
made Russian musical Instrument— 
made by an American soldier of Ger- 
man extraction—is the current at- 
traction at Battery D, 422nd Field 
Artillery, Camp Bowie. 

Pvt. Wendeline Younger, 21, a 
rookie, brought it with him when he 
reported, and in the words of the 
first sergeant, “It’s the ‘dawgondest’ 


thing I ever saw in my life.” 

Younger says, “It’s a dulcimer” Is 
an “instrument having metallic 
wires, played with two light ham- 
mers.” 

The instrument in question has 
metallic wires. Younger salvaged 
them from treads of old automobile 
tires. He has 80.of them strung in 
groups of four across a block of solid 
oak 36 inches at one end, 22 inches 
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Edwards 
Chatter 


DUEL LLL a 


By TECH. SGT. ED. SEMPRINI, Jr. 

CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — E. C. 
Eibel wants all to know he is NOT 
a WAAC. Nor is he interested in 
directions for crocheting. He wants 
to nip any such impression in the 
bud before he is flooded with more 
cards such as the one he received 
last week from “Woman's Day,” a 
New York magazine, it read: 


“Due to circumstances over which 
we have no control, there will be a 
delay of two or three weeks in send- 
ing you your copy of the directions 
for ‘today’s Crochet and Gifts from 
your Workbasket.’ We know how 
disappointing it is to lose time just 
before Christmas, when every mo- 
ment is needed to make your 
presents, and we sincerely regret this 
delay could not be avoided.” 





BOILER ROOM VIRTUOSO 

Pvt. John Derocha of the Antl- 
aircraft Training Center plays the 
violin and plays it exceptionally well. 
In fact, in civilian days he had the 
honor of appearing in a violin re- 
cital before the governor of Michi- 
gan. However, Derocha, who would 
rather play his fiddle than eat, is a 
very modest and considerate chap. 

So as not to disturb his buddies in 
the barrack, Derocha slips into the 
boiler room, where he plays to his 
heart's content. 





ACCENT ON YOUTH 

Speaking of youth Camp Edwards 
boasts one of the youngest officers 
in the Army. He is 2nd Lt. James 
E. Runk, who is only 18 years old. 
Lt. Runk, who recently was grad- 
uated from the Coast Artillery school 


at Cam 


43 Pet. of McClellan 
Soldiers Buy Bonds 


McCLELLAN FIELD, Calif.—Forty- 
three per cent of the soldiers at this 
post are making monthly War Bond 
purchases totaling $3,700 and an at- 
tempt is being made to boost the 
total to $10,000. 

Three months ago only 25 per cent 
of the men were buying bonds 
through the pay reservation plan in 
effect. The drive to increase pur- 
chases was started by Captain Peter 
W. Padgett, War Bond officer, who 
has urged that every man at least 
subscribe the minimum $1.25 per 
month. With the monthly saving 
plus interest a man will have a fund 
put aside for his needs when the war 
ends, the officer pointed out. 





and has established quite a reputa- 
tion for making airplane models — 
his favorite hobby. 
CLEANUP DRIVE 

A drive to police the entire camp 
area is now in progress to improve 
the appearance of Camp Edwards. 
The camp proper, roads, grounds, 
areas, buildings and isolated installa- 
tions are being policed. Lumber piled 
in and around buildings, piles of dirt 
and gravel, grease and oil contain- 
ers, scrap metals, etc., are being 
carted away in the clean-up drive. 
“PASS IN REVIEW” 

Radio fans from _ coast-to-oast 
thrilled to the “Pass In Review” 
show aired over Mutual from Camp 
Edwards last week in which train- 
ing activities of Camp Edwards 
Rangers, Engineer Amphibian and 
Amphibious troops, anti-aircraft sol- 
diers and general training news was 
dramatized. It was the third “Pass 
in Review” show to be broadcast 
from this camp. One of the high- 
lights of the show was an interview 
with two officers of the WAACs — 
Lts. Alice G. Gordon and Mildred 
Davenport-Carter. First Lt. Joseph 
Thompson of the Radio Division, 
Bureau of Public Relations, Wash- 
ington, and Pvt. Albert Smith, Ed- 
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at the other. The wires are fastened 
to tuning points taken from an old 
piano. It’s quite a gadget 

This is the third dulcimer Private 
Younger has made. The other two 
are smaller and less pretentious. 
This one weighs 40 pounds 

He created a sort of sensation with 
it when he lugged it into the Enlist- 
ed Men’s Service Club the other 
night to make four recordings to 
send home to his mother. The men 
listening showered him with re- 
quests to play more. 

At home, Wendeline used to team 
up with his sister, Mary, and broth- 
er, John, and play at parties. Mary 
plays the guitar; John, the violin; 
but Mary is the only one of the trio 
at home now. John also is a private 
in the Army, stationed “somewhere” 
overseas. 

Wendeline, the rookie, arrived at 
Camp Bowie three weeks ago When 
last seen he was beating out “Little 
Brown Jug” in his hutment with 
enough feeling to make one thirsty. 





mans will never whip the Russians.” 

Young Cottrell, who enlised in the 
Air Corps right after Pearl Harbor 
when he was only 18, was in Stalin- 
grad for two days and two nights 
about a month ago when the heroic 
defense against the Nazis was at its 


height. He is in the U. S. Air Force 
Ferry Command. 

Lieutenant Cottrell has just re- 
ceived his son’s letter and does not 
know exactly where his son went 
from Stalingrad, but he said that 
Harry Jr., arrived in the beleaguered 
city during one of the heaviest air 
attacks by the Nazis and also saw 
a sizeable amount of the fighting. 

It was Harry Jr.’s first overseas 
flight, Lieutenant Cottrell said, and 
covered a goodly part of the globe. 
Starting at Nashville, Tenn., young 
Cottrell flew to Florida, then to 
Brazil, then across the Atlantic to 
the African Gold Coast, through the 
Sahara to Egypt, then to Teheran, 
Iran and then to Stalingrad. 

“They were supposed to deposit 
their ship at Teheran, where the 
Russians were to take it over,” Lieu- 
tenant Cottrell said, “but at the last 
minute the Americans themselves 
had to fly it into Stalingrad.” 

“Harry wrote that at one of their 
stops in the Sahara they were within 
15 minutes flight of a Nazi airdrome, 
but they didn’t see any Jerries,” 
Lieutenant Cottrell added. 





THERE ARE 40,000 rivets in every 
fighter plane. 





Group, more trouble than an MP 
on permanent station beside his 
bunk. 


Briggs, like all new men in his 
outfit, was not permitted off the base 
for three weeks after his arrival 
here. He wanted to call up his girl 
in Washington—badly—and he wore 
his shoe soles to tissue thinness 
pacing the floor, waiting for the 
quarantine to lift so he could reach 
an outside telephone. 


Came the day of days, and Briggs 
dashed madly to town and put 
through the call. He heard his girl 
say “Hello.” He answered. Then 
the line went dead. 


For three and a half hours, he 
struggled for another connection, 
Finally, as bedcheck time approach- 
ed, Briggs gave up—minus 95 cents 
he’d deposited in the coin slot. The 
next night he tried again—no luck, 
The Washington circuit was too 
crowded. 

Briggs was lower than the tunnel 
on an obstacle course. Because he'd 
spent two evenings at the telephone, 
he hadn’t written his usual nightly 
letters. With no communications 
from him for two whole days, he 
knew his girl would be furious. 

But even a private’s luck must 
change, and the next evening Briggs 
talked to his girl. For 24 hours he 
was happy—then the company com- 
mander waiked into his hutment. 

The CO, Capt. Joseph Burnes, 
looked at Briggs searchingly. “Have 
you had a promotion lately?” he 
asked. Briggs said he hadn’t, then 
gulped audibly as Captain Burnes 
handed him a letter and walked out. 

Abashed at having his mail de- 
livered—by his CO, of all people— 
Briggs glanced hurriedly at the en- 
velope. Then he began to weigh the 
disadvaniages of a trip over the 
hill against the penalties of staying 
in camp. 

In the past, before she knew his 
complete address, his girl had 
written him in care of the com- 
manding officer at the airport, Lt. 
Col. William E. Baker. This time 
the envelope read simply, “Pvt. 
Francis Briggs, Commanding Officer, 
Municipal Airport, Greenville, S. C.” 





an interesting group 
Germany. 





>i 5 bone bide li saree ee) 


the light, of day. in Oust, France. 
officer, who was born’ in Llanelly, Wales. 





NO WONDER the chow’s good. Four cooks of Company C, 79th Ordnance Battalion at Camp 
Swift, Tex., who are pictured above, not only assure an interesting diversity of chow, but form 


At the left is Theodore Hofmann, company baker, a native of Schontahl, 
Next is Jimmy Hoo, born in Canton, China. The one with the white cap is William 
De Haan, a native of Rotterdam, Holland, and at the right is Amedec Sirgant, who first saw 
Not pictured here is Lt. W. J. H. Thomas, company mess 
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CAMP WOLTERS, Tex. — Gasoline 
rationing holds no fears for Harry 
Lehman of this Infantry replace- 
ment training center’s Second Band. 
Sergeant Lehman has laid aside for 
the duration the keys to his coupe, 
now gets around in a buckboard 


pmo 0 rn 


Eustis 
Parade 


By SGT. JIM KLUTTZ 


FORT EUSTIS, Va. — A book of 
poetry written by Pvt. 
Johnson, of Battery D, 9th Battalion, 


Boston publishing house. 

It took a couple lawyers to do it. 
Pyvts. Samuel Berger and Murray 
Levison went to the recruiting office 
in New York City, but were turned 
down because of overweight. Berger 
tipped the beams at 211 pounds, and 
Levison pushed the needle to a mere 
935. So the two put on a strenuous 
reducing campaign, and now they're 
in the Army — Pvt. Berger now 
weighing 166 pounds and Pvt. Levi- 
son being no more than a shadow 
at 174. They say that it was a secret 
formula. 

Men in Headquarters Detachment, 
AA.R.T.C. have rigged themselves 
up an electric shoe-shining outfit. 
And it has been getting remarkable 
results. It also is handy for shin- 
ing buttons. If anyone should hear 
a Sergeant in one of the training 
Battalions here yell “Ting, Ling,” 


not playing train, he’s just calling a 
couple of Chinese men who are tak- 


fit... One of the shortest men at 


feet. 
player. 
Rita Warsawska, 
young coloratura soprano, along with 
the Kryl 


certs here next Sunday. 


the Post Medical Detachment. 


ferred to Moore General Hospital in 
Swannoa, IIl. 

The scrap metal pile at Fort Eustis 
is steadily mounting. Acording to 
figures from Lt. H. C. Owens, post 
salvage officer, 


during the drive. 





000 rivets in their construction. 


mmo onto inttn 


Herbert 


will be published this month by a 


there’s no cause for excitement. He’s 


ing their basic training in his out- 


this post is Pvt. Robert Wagsstaff, of 
Battery A, 9th Battalion, who stands 
only 4 feet, 11 inches in his stocking 
And he’s a standout softball 


outstanding 


Symphony Orchestra of 
Chicago, will be heard in two con- 
The two 
performances will be held in Theatre 
No. 1, and will be at 3 and 8:15 p.m. 

Congratulations are in order for 
Capt. Hugh R. Stevens, formerly of 
A 
veteran of 23 years’ service, he was 
a master sergeant until last week. 
He was commissioned in the Medi- 
cal Administrative Corps and trans- 


more than half a 
million pounds of scrap metal were 
cellected during the month of Octo- 
ber. The 3rd Battalion has taken top 
honors so far, personnel of that out- 
fit having gathered 52,000 pounds 


MODERN BOMBERS require 500,- 


buggy wagon, complete with horse 
and harness! 





Second Lt. Charles J. Deahl, II, 
reported for active duty here the 
same day that his father, Lt. Col. 
Charles J. Deahl, Jr., left the 
Wolters Reception Center to as- 
sume command of Camp Chaffe, 
Ark. Colonel Deahl had been com-° 
manding officer of the Reception 
Center since the first ground was 
broken a year ago for its con- 
struction. 





The first volunteer officer candi- 
date in the United States is now a 
platoon leader at this camp. He is 
Second Lt. John M. McCrary of 
Wewoka, Okla. Inducted as a VOC 
on April 1, he reported at Fort Sill, 
Okla., on April 15; took his basic 
training at Camp Roberts, Cal., and 
entered the class of July 27 at the 
Infantry OCS, Fort Benning, Ga. 








TIED UP 


No one is sorrier than Tech. Sgt. 
Lee W. Osborne that the Army has 
done away with the black tie. When 
Sergeant Osborne was getting ready 
to quit his school teaching job and 
join up, all his relatives, neighbors 
and friends back home in Ohio coin- 
cidentally decided to give him a 
black tie. As a result he accumu- 
lated 41, none of which he can wear 
now. 





Tech. Sgt. Dick Olnhausen was 
one of three Camp Wolters men 
who took a tough course in com- 
mando tactics with the American 
Rangers in Scotland. As part of 
the course, rugged Sergeant Oln- 
hausen used to march seven miles 
in slightly more than an _ hour, 
used to scale Scottish cliffs, prac- 
tice jiu jitsu on his buddies. But 
when he came back to Wolters, 
the first thing that happened to 
him was a badly wrenched back. 
He got it playing ping pong! 





Six lieutenants lost a bet to the 
men of their company that a certain 
percentage of the men _ wouldn't 
qualify with the Browning automatic 
rifle. As a result, the officers spent 
one whole evening cleaning the BARS 
which the men had fired to win the 
wager. 





SONG PUBLISHED 

Pvt. Sam De Vincent, accordion 
player in a battalion dance band, 
owes a piece of good fortune to 
“Camp Wolters Calling,” the radio 
program transcribed for Station 
WGN, Chicago. Sam’s new song, 
“When the New Moon Shines Again,” 
was played by the band on the pro- 
gram, and a few days later a Chi- 


with an offer of royalties for 
tune’s publication. 





PUZZLE 

Men who work on Wolters’ locator 
filing system redirecting wrongly ad- 
dressed mail have some hard nuts 
to crack. An article addressed to a 
Yen D. Joe was identified as be- 
longing to Pvt. Joe Y. Dock. Tech- 
nician Fifth Grade Irving Margolis 
and Staff Sgt. Earl Hamant who solv- 
ed the mystery, said the package 
contained a Chinese puzzle. 





cago music publisher sent a contract 
the 


Equipment 
Because a veterinarian years 


thousands of soldiers and sailors 
being removed. 


In the last war, according to the 
Surgeon General, over 46 per cent of 
discharges due to disability were the 
result of broken bones. 

Now a veterinarian has come for- 
ward with a new-type splint which 


permits men with broken legs to 
walk the day after they are set— 
walk without crutches, without a 
limp, without fear. This new “Stader 
splint,” the invention of Dr. Otto 


2 





ALTHOUGH this man’s arm 
was fractured only one day 
before picture was taken, he 
is carrying a 40-pound suit- 
case. 


Stader, has enabled men with broken 
arms to reurn to work within a 
week, and other men with broken 
jaws to eat normal food, carry on 
odinary conversation, enjoy the com- 
fort of a full-size chew of tobacco. 

The Stader splint does away with 
cumbersome plaster casts and band- 
ages. It is simply a short metal bar 
with pins in each end. When a bone 
is broken the pins are driven into it 
on both sides of the fracture, then 
the two ends of the bone are pulled 
up tight so that they fit together 
normally. The splint then takes the 
place of the bone and provides just 
as good support. 

The only inconvenience the patient 
suffers is that he has a light metal 
bar sticking out of him. Pain and 








Swindle on 


Service Men 
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MOTHER and son, in this 


shoulder in Uncle's service. 
Pearson is known as ‘Mom’ 
Grant, Ill., who made a trip 


Rucker, Ala. 








case, are standing shoulder to 
In private life, Auxiliary Frankie 
to Lt. Frank Pearson of Camp 
to Fort Des Moines, Ia., to see 


how his mother looked in the uniform of the WAAC. She 
has another boy in the service—Pvt. Gus G. Pearson of Camp 
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NEW YORK—A kind of short- 
range racket which American 
soldiers and other service men were 
the victims was attributed this week 
to William F. Ellison, operator of 
the United States Package Service 
Company. He was accused of mail 
fraud and held in bail of $2,500 by 
the United States Commissioner in 
New York. 

As United States Attorney Ma- 
thias F. Correa related it, Ellison 
had thought up a “particularly 
despicable racket” and it was only 


in 


by chance that his alleged fraud 
was uncovered. 

Ellison had undertaken to send 
packages containing cigarettes, 
razor blades, candy and the like 
to members of the Amalgamated 
Ladies Garment Cutters Union, 
Local 10, in the armed forces. For 
this service the union, of which 
Isidore Nagler is executive man- 
ager, agreed to pay $3 a package, 
plus postage. Postal receipts evi- 


dencing the mailing of packages to 
the proper service men were Elli- 
son's proof of the sending of the 


packages. 
But then, when the union re- 
ceived notes of thanks from the 


men who received these gift boxes, 
it began to be noticed that refer- 
ences ‘to “the two packages of 
cigarettes” or the like were made. 
And the packages were supposed to 
contain full cartons of cigarettes. 

A survey was made and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Correa, Mr. Nagler found 
that each package lacked something 


Splint Lets Injured 
Return to Duty 


Veterinarian’s Invention May Soon 


Be Part of Standard Army Medical 


ago wanted to make an injured 


pet dog more comfortable, a nightmarish horror which has plagued 


in the midst of disasters is now 


On Bataan, men suffering from broken legs were ordered to: 
lie beneath their beds when enemy raiders flew over. 
lain strapped to their beds while their ships went down at sea. 


O—————————- - 


Men have 





discomfort are very much lessened. 
Time lost from duty is cut to a 
minimum. 


The invention resulted from a 
tragedy to a dog. Dr. Stader, a spe- 
cialist in cattle diseases, took over 
a small animal hospital. The first 
dog patient he treated for a broken 
leg died because it insisted upon 
chewing at its plaster splints nad 
tearing at the bandages. He then re- 
solved to find a device that would 
permit animals with broken legs 
complete freedom of movement. After 
many weeks of labor in his work- 
shop, the Stader splint was com- 
pleted. 


Today it is being given a thorough 
testing in the Naval Hospital at Phil- 
adelphia with results that indicate 
that it will soon be adopted widely 
by all the military services. 

In battle zones, where broken 
bones are a constant hazard, it 
should prove invaluable. A soldier 
on Guadalcanal with a broken leg, 


buddies, could be a fighting man 
within a few days. 





26th Division 
Buys Bonds 


WILMINGTON, Dela.—In keeping 
with the efforts of the government 
to increase the sale of War Bonds, 
the 26th Infantry Division, command- 
ed by Maj. Gen. Roger W. Eckfeldt, 
has put on a bond drive of its own 
with outstanding results. 

Despite the fact that the division’s 
drive is not completed, to date well 
over 50 per cent of the officers and 
men of this division have voluntarily 
set aside a portion of their pay 
each month toward the purchase of 
bonds. 

Already over $60,000 every month 
is flowing into the government treas- 
ury from the pay of the members of 
this combat division. In one of the 
larger Infantry regiments already 
over 72 per cent of the men have 
made a bond allotment, and in some 
of the division’s battalions this figure 
runs as high as 97 per cent. In ad- 
dition to the allotments of over $60,- 
000 a month, a check of the officers 
shows, a large number are purchas- 
ing extra bonds regularly through 
their families at their homes. 

An effort is now under way to try 
to increase the number of officers 
and men subscribing, to at least 75 
per cent of the entire command. 


‘The White’ Renamed; 
Now Army Hospital 


CARLISLE BARRACKS, Pa.—The 
White Sulphur Springs Hotel in 
West Virginia, now an Army Gen- 
eral Hospital, has been named in 
honor of the late Col. Percy M. Ash- 
burn, Medical Corps, first com- 
mandant of the Medical Field Service 
School at Carlisle Barracks, Pa., au- 





instead of being a burden on his|thor of many medical books and 


papers, an Army surgeon for more 
than thirty years. 
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(“The Duke 


When the first American soldier arrived in torrid, sun-parched 
North Africa, he was warned that shortly the sky would be com- 


pletely blacked-out by thousands 
“Hot Dog!” he exclaimed. “Then 


War Is Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Hell! 


By Whitey Ford 


of Puducah”) 


of German and Italian airplanes. 
I can fight in the shade!” 





American soldiers, sailors 
marines have been laughing and 
joking in the face of the enemy 
since the birth of our nation. Our 
native sense of humor is a part of 
our great heritage. The typical 
American, serviceman or civilian, 
has the most highly developed sense 
of humor of any nationality in the 
world. It is our protective sixth 
sense which insures us_ against 
taking ourselves too seriously. Wé 
are the laughingest people in the 
world. When Hitler places wooden 
airplanes on his field, hoping we'll 
waste our bombs on the wooden de- 
coys, the American pilots fly over 
and drop wooden bombs on them. 

If Hitler, Mussolini or Tojo had 
been gifted with a sense of humor 
similar to that of Mr. Roosevelt, this 
war might have been prevented. 
Laughter is the direct by-product of 
happiness, and when we're in a 
happy frame of mind, we can always 
work out problems without blood- 
shed. 

At Valley Forge 

The jokes making the rounds in 
pur armed forces today, like our 
modern weapons, have been stream- 
lined for faster results. Many of 
the current war witticisms are 
merely simplified versions of the 
long-winded stories teld by our men 
In former wars. The bitter cold of 
Valley Forge was endured more 
easily by the shivering, half-starved 
Colonials who laughed at the soldier 
who approached George Washington 
and said, “General Washington, sir, 
I've got it all figured out. If old 
King Solomon had been King 
George of England, we wouldn't be 
in this war. King Solomon had so 
many wives, he'd have known better 
than to start something he couldn’t 
finish!” 

In every war, our humor has be- 
gome more sophisticated and is al- 
lowed more latitude. Even in World 
War I, the following story would 
have been whispered behind locked 
doors: A group of civilians were 
erowded together in a darkened air 
raid shelter. Suddenly a girl hissed, 
“Take your dirty hand off my knee! 
No, not you. YOU!” 

Recently our newspapers carried 
the story of our hard-pressed Ma- 
rines on Guadalcanal who raised a 
flag of truce. Carrying the white 
flag into the Jap headquarters, the 
Marine sergeant was asked if his 
gompany was ready to surrender. 


"Surrender, hell,” barked the Amer-| 


lean, “We just wanna swap a couple 
ef your captured Jap generals for 
about a half dozen rifle cartridges!” 
, « « The original version of that 
story came out of our Civil War, 
when a starving Confederate wanted 
to swap a Yankee Captain for “two 
bits worth o’ hog meat!” 

We are able to laugh about any- 
thing in the world, especially those 
things that the enemy holds sacred. 
"Hitler has threatened to have the 
Gestapo shoot anyone he sees giving 
the Nazi upraised arm salute,” so 
the current story goes through our 
training camps. “He doesn’t want 
to be reminded of how deep the 


snow is in Russia!” 
The so-called “new” Navy gag 
about the submarine goes back to 


the days of the Monitor and the 
Merrimac in the Civil War: “What's 


aA 
andy 


your job on the submarine?” “When 
she dives, I run forward and hold 
her nose!” 

Perhaps some soldier fighting the 
British in the Battle of Bunker Hill 
was the father of this standard quip 
which, with a few changes, was 
credited to an American Ranger 
who accompanied the Commandoes 
on a recent raid: “Hey, Charlie, 
that’s a good looking gold watch. 
Where'd you get it?” Charlie 
answered, “A German staff officer 
gave it to me. I asked him for it in 
such a way he just couldn’t refuse.” 

My uncle was an aviator in the 
last war, and I remember him telling 








the following story which was re- 
cently attributed to a pilot of a 
pursuit plane in the Solomon 
Islands. The commanding officer 


promised his pilots a dollar for every 
Jap plane brought down. Late that 
night the pilot rushed into the bar- 
racks, shouting, “Hey, guys, let’s 
take off! Our fortune is MADE! 
These Jap planes are coming over 
by the hundreds!” 

The American’s inborn sense of 
freedom, tolerance and_ generosity 
was summed up quite forcefully re- 
cently by a tough, salt-soaked gun- 
ner’s mate. A Jap torpedo had hit 
his ship below the water line and it 
was sinking quite rapidly. Hundreds 
of sailors were pushing and fighting 
to get to the railing to leap into the 
sea. The gunner’s mate, leaning 
lazily against his gun, stifled a yawn 
and said, “What the Hell’s your 
hurry, mate? There's plenty of 
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1. If—and remember we only said 
if—the colonel ever asks you, a lowly 
private, to hop into his car with him, 
military etiquet demands that: 


a. That you get in before him 
and alight first at your destination, 

b. You graciously step aside, say- 
ing, “After you, sir,’ and when 
you arrive at your destination, let 
him out first. 

c. You get in first, but when it’s 
time to alight, let the old boy have 
the first whiff of the ozone. 

. ° . 

2. Warrant officers are not the only 
members of the armed forces ad- 
dressed properly by their superior 
officers as “Mr.” Also so titled are: 

a. OCS students. 

b. Sergeant majors. 

c. Officers of the Special Service 
Command, who serve only with, 
not in, the Army. 

. ~ 


3. In 1913, one year before the out- 








water down there for everybody!” 


break of World War I, the U. S. 
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—By Lt. Newell, ex-AA Candidate, 





Wives of McClellan 


Officers Learn to Shoot 

McCLELLAN FIELD, Calif. — A 
group of officers’ wives at this post 
headed by Mrs. J. W. Brown, wife of 
Colonel Brown, post executive offi- 
cer, have enrolled in a course in pis- 
tol marksmanship in an effort to do 
their part while their husbands serve 
in the Army. 4 

Instructor for the course is Gloria 





Jacobs Norton, national pistol cham- 
| pion employed at the Depot in the 
| parachute rigging department. Prac- 
tices will be held twice a week using 
| the regulation Army .45 caliber auto- 
| matic. 








“Boy, was I lucky—my caddy was drafted.” 


















The $5 
Line 


HIS NICHE 

There are a lot of stories going 
around about how the Army’s draft- 
ing everyone these days. Here's 
the latest: 

This guy gets his draft notice and 
reports for his induction physical. 
He has no arms. 

“You can’t draft me,” he tells the 
medics, “I have no arms.” 

The doctors pay no attention to 
him and before he can object any 
more he’s classified 1-A. And he’s 
told to report for service. 

So he’s inducted, all the time com- 
plaining he has no arms. 

He goes through the QM lineup 
for uniforms. 

“Look,” he says to the QM cap- 
tain. “I'm no use to the Army—I 
have no arms.” 

“That's okay,” says the captain. 
“You just do as you're told.” 

The captain carefully pins up the 
blouse sleeves and sends the soldier 
to his barracks. 

All that night he complains that 
he has no arms. The other men in 
the barracks let him rave. 

Finally, he gets into his 
in the morning—with lots of help— 
and reports to the topkick. 

“Follow me,” says the sergeant. 

“But I have no——” 

“Never mind.” 

The sergeant leads him to a man 
who is pumping water into a 
bucket. 

“You watch that bucket,” the ser- 
geant says, “and you tell this other 
draftee when it's full. He's blind.” 

> . 





“Did you know that my sergeant 
talks to himself?” 





“So does mine, but he doesn’t 
know it. He thinks someone is 
listening.” 
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4 Today is the 2ist of the mon 
three weeks after payday, and 4 
buddy goes into a song and 
about losing his wallet and asks 
to “lend me five.” Generously you th 
ply, “Oke, but I'll have to charge you 
a little interest.” You are: 

a. Liable to court martial, 
b. Entirely within your rights, 
6. In the clear if you don’t ag 
more than 6 per cent. 
- . 
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5. Headgear is part of a soldier, 


uniform, therefore it always should te 
be worn indoors except when speak, arc 
ing directly to a superior officer; age 
then it is removed as an act of cou, thr 
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True false. me 
s * - Br 
6. The Army Air Forces will soog iis for' 
adopt new blue uniforms, according sco 
to a directive from the War Depar, 
ment. 8CO 
True false, Fred 
* ¢ ¢@ epee € 
7. Following the Revolutionary Way Ing te 
all of the U. S. Army that was red squad 
tained by Congress was: ots 
a. One troop of Cavalry. res © 
b. One division of Infantry. bition: 
c. One battery of Field Artillery, 
d. Fifteen scouts who were em. CHAI 
ployed to spy on the Indians, uadr 
. ° . ld r 
roll up 


8. Although the Office of the Chie 
of the Air Corps was abolished last fiel 
March and the entire arm set up a counte 
the Army Air Forces under Lt. Gen, pints. 





Henry H. Arnold, flyers and me 
chanics who sign their names with wi 
a flourlsh, “John J. Jones, Air Corps’ § parm 
are correct. Michi 
True false. er, hi 
re 1% missi 
9. In forming for pitching shelter § willis 

tents, which men thrust bayonets in 
the ground? FOR 
Odd-numbered even-numbered, Hor, in 

> . 


ithe ct 
10. Private Smith has a pass. He fs fteam 1 


_ supposed to report back for duty on versit} 
the 26th but he doesn’t think {tJpivot 1 
necessary becaue it is Thanksgiving.Ayble p 
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so he waits until the 27th. Has hecgye, ¢ 
committed an offense? If so, what fs 
it technically? CA 
a. No offense. Swift 
b. He is AWOL. team 
¢, Ho te enilty of Extending 8 | pee, 
pass Privilege. Texas 
(Answers on Page 16) has b 
PMU TU RRM | pd 
Now 
sont 
oe adde 
yy ttvecrttqnt itt 
. , “HANDS OFF!” by Major W, B § CA? 
Camp Davis, N. C. | Fairbairn; D. Appleton-Century, X. - 
rs © nT 
. Dlym) 
'War Companion-piece to Major Falit+ Pie 4, 
bairn’s best-seller of Commando [more 
| War is not but raging battle fighting tactics, “Get Tough,” this on to 
Plotted on some field afar, handbook of self-defense for women] 
War ts loneliness and yearning is most timely. The directions in | yp, 
For the things that never are; the book are explicit and easy to } Scho 
War is exile from a homeland understand and follow. Better still,  eolle 
" : P they are easy to remember and nat: | Colg 
From the solace of a friend, ural enough reactions to man-han | year 
From a love that in its greatness dling, to come easy to any woman. of : 
Had no start, and has no end. Some of the holds for which de | weis 
fense measures are listed are the | inh 
Say not war holds ruthless paining | Wrist Hold with both one and two t t' 
Most in cannon and in sword hands; the Bear Hug; the Waist \ling 
But through solitudes confinement Hold; and for mere ego-deflation, the “foot 
Of a heart in disaccord: simple method of taking the mang 
War is not but measured struggle | who shows off his gripping powers} EG 
All reserved for sword and gun, when “Shaking hands, down a peg §Xurv 
War is exile from the altar or two. , etic 
Of a daughter—or a son. Women and girls, after studying fing ( 
$/Sget. Vaun Arnold, | the Fairbairn System of Self-De- [Xuru 
HQ Battery, 495th Armored FAB,|fense, can back up their cry of }footh 
Camp Campbell, Ky. “Hands Off” with action. Versi 
CHEWING GUM is included in the| A HIGH, THIN cloud of dust] C/ 
field ration of fighting soldiers to| serves to distinguish cavalry from | Rew 
steady nerves. other types of troop at a distance. = 
pd) 4) 4) a) 2) a) 4) a) dy dy dd dt dd 
A ; ? 7 ? 2 - - o on ber! 
the 
a Ie 
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FORT SHERIDAN, I1l.—Among its 
asketball players, Fort Sheridan | 
ts Frannie Simpson, captain of 
ard’s team in 1941. 
raged about 10 points a game for 


three years of collegiate ball. 

of the highlights of his last 
was the game in which he held 
s Broberg, Dartmouth’s all-Amer- 
forward, to eight points, a very 
score for Broberg. 





Simpson 


SCOTT FIELD, Il. — Lt. Col. 
Fred W. Siebert, former national 
epee champion and Olympic fenc- 
ing team member, is directing a 
squad of swordsmen at Scott Field. 
fie is preparing his team for a se- 
res of matches and fencing exhli- 
bitions. 


CHANUTE FIELD, Iil.—An inter- 





ere em 
18, 


the Chief 
shed last 


set UP ME ounted for almost half of his team’s 


Lt. Gen, 
and 
nes with 
r Corps” 


g shelter 
yvonets fn 


ints. 
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squadron basketball game at Chanute 
Field recently saw the winning team 
oll up 87 points to 10 for its oppo- 
ts. Pvt. Larry Dew pushing in 
field goals for the winners, ac- 


WILLIAMS FIELD, Mo. — Tom 

flarmon, former University of 
Michigan all-America football play- 
er, has been graduated and com- 
missioned as a bomber pilot at 
Williams Field. 





umbered, 


iss. He Is iteam while playing for Southern uni- 
duty on fversity last year. 
think {tfpivot man was voted “the most valu- 
iksgiving. Able player” In the Southern Confer- 


Has hence, and was also the leading scorer. 

, what fs scenanenieaati 
CAMP SWIFT, Tex. — Camp 
Swift's 95th division basketball 


riding & I Dec, 12 with the University of 
Texas Longhorns. The 95th’s team 
) has been cut to 17 players, —- 
mmm | tory to its opening game on Nov. 
8 with a team of Austin All-Stars. 
Now that Texas has been added to 
the schedule, it Is hoped that other 
wnthwestern teams also will be 
’ added. 
na a 

or W. BE A CAMP BARKLEY, Tex.- Pvt. En- 
itury, N. Bekefi, Co. A, 59th Med. Tng., 
s a member of the Hungarian 
Pormsic water polo team in 1936. 
or Fait fi. team defeated Japan, 18-0, as he 
»mmando fwored three goals. Hungary went 

gh,” this 7% to win the world’s title. 
r women | WALNUT RIDGE. Ark.—Set Ol- 
ctions IN } wer R. Toomey, AAF Basic Fliving 
easy tO | &chool, Is a former Fastern Inter- 
tter still, | enllegiate wrestling champion from 
and nat: | Colgate University. During his four 
man-han- | years in college, Toomey won 32 
woman. of 83 matches at the 145-pound 
yhich d® | weicht. He lost his only match 
are the | n his freshman vear as a member 
and two | of the varsity. He took un wrest- 
ie Waist \ling hecause he was too light for 
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FORT EUSTIS, Va.—Emmet Tay- 
lor, in training at Fort Eustis, made 
the colored all-America basketball 


The 6 foot, 4 inch 


team has scheduled a game for 


‘football. 

EGLIN FIELD. Fla. — Lt. John 
urucza Jr. has been apnointed ath- 
ketic officer at the Air Forces Prov- 
ing Ground Command of Eglin Field. 
Kurucza was a four-letter man in 
football end baseball at Miami Uni- 
versity, Fla. 


CAMP LIVINGSTON. La.—Among 
Rewcomers to the 350th FA of the 
4th Field Artillery at Camp Liv- 
ingston is Sylvester Hoffman. Hoff- 
man, a former football star at Wil- 

orce university was named to 
the Necro all-America team in 
140 and 1941. He will heln work 
tut the camp’s sport schedule. 





FORT KNOX, Ky.—According to 
Maj. Malcolm Baker, basketball 
tach, Fort Knox’s cagers will be a 
threat to all opposition this vear 
Included on the squad is Pvt. Bernie 
Opper, all-America player at the Uni- 
Yersity of Kentucky and later a pro 
Mar; Pyt. Kevin Connors, 6 foot, 
inth center from Seton Hall: Pvt 
tre Lacy, captain of Richmond 
University’s undefeated team and 


an 


Ground, Md., and the Grumann Aircraft Co. 
Westminster College; Pic. Orlyn Roberts, guard from Waterloo Wonders; Cpl. William Behr, 


guard from the National Pro League; Pvt. Paul Paul Maki, all-America guard from Minnesota; 
Pvt. Ben Newman, forward from Long Island University. 


Left. to right: Cpl 





INVITED TO COMPETE in a two-day tournament in Madison Square Garden on Monday and 
Wednesday of this week is the Camp Lee (Va.) basketball squad. Their opponents in the 
four-team tourney will be teams representing Fort Monmouth, N. J., Aberdeen Proving 


. Leland Fox, forward from 





CAMP GRANT, Iil.—Inaugurating 
the cage season with one of the 
outstanding fives in the National 
Basketball League, the Camp Grant 
Warriors will go on to play one of 
the toughest basketball schedules 
in the country, Thirty-three games 
have been scheduled to date and 
more may be added in the near fu- 
ture by Lt. Col. Frank A. Bush, 
camp Special Service officer. 7 
The Warriors will travel to She- 
boygan, Wis., this Wednesday to 
meet the high-flying Sheboygan Red- 


feet three inches in height, and last 
year defeated the Chicago Bruins, 
the Fort Wayne Zollner Pistons, 
Long Island U., and the Harlem 
Globe-Trotters among others. 
Other high spots on the impres- 
sive Warrior schedule includes tilts 
with the powerful Wisconsin and 
Illinois quintests of the Western 
Conference, Loyola, U. of Chicago, 
Bradley Tech., Michigan State and 
De Paul. First home contest for the 
soldiers will take place on Dec, 5, 
when Navy Pier invades Rockford. 





skins of the pro basketball loop. The 
pros have a big team, averaging six 


Warrior schedule to date: 
Nov. 18—Sheboygan Redskins, away. 





CAMP RUCKER, Ala.—A military 
field meet designed to test the skill 
and physical prowess of the enlisted 
personnel of the Wildcat (81st) Divi- 
sion was staged as part of the Armis- 
tice Day celebration here. 

Activities of the men in regular 
trainnig were scheduled along with 
athletic events. For example, units 
of the netire division competed in an 
Obstacle Course test. The winners 
of the various regimental and bat- 
talion contests met in a final relay 
competition. 
speed with which the teams negoti- 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—Mittmen who 
will represent Camp Grant in thé 
Service Boxing League have been 
working out for the past month 
under the tutelage of Sgt. George 
Toy, former National AAU light- 





Service Team 
Scores 


uantico Marines 14, Maryland J. V. 6. 
North Carolina Naval 17, Manhattan O. 
Lakehurst Naval 14, Lafayette 0. 
Georgia Naval 7, Tulane 0. 
Jacksonville Naval 24, Clemson 6. 
Corpus Christi Naval 7, Pensacola 

Naval 7. 
Wofford 47. Fort Benning 7. 
Wright-Patterson Field 12, Witten- 
berg 0 
Camp Grant 40, St. Norbert 6. 
Pittsburg Teachers 13, Fort Hays 6 
St. Mary's Pre-Flight 0. Washington 0 
San Diego Naval 14, College of 
Pacific 0. 
Fort Douglas 39, Idaho Southern 17. 
Fort Monmouth 0, Rutgers 0. 
Great Lakes 24, Marquette 0. 
Loyola 13, Santa Ana Air Base 0. 
Boston U, 32, Quonset Point Naval 0. 
Pittsburg Steelers 28, Fort Knox 0 


Benning Keeps Its Grid 
Shows for the Soldiers 


FORT BENNING, Ga. — If Fort 





American Association baseball player: 
tt. Bob Tough, all-city selection for 
w York’s St. John’s College last 
r; Pvt. Bill Goodwin, star at St. 
hn’s prep, and Set. Norman Jac- 
Ss, star at St. Joseph’s College in 
Philadelphia. 

COSTS $2,300 to train an Air 
armorer. 
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| Benning wanted to have a top-notch 
| football team able to compete with 


the best In the country, it could have 
jit. Instead it has six teams. 

These six teams play a round-robin 
intramural The post has 
as many as three games a week and 


schedule 


j}entertainment is provided for 30,000 | 


spectators. 


The proficiency and | 


Service Team Boxing 
League Opens Season 


Rucker Field Meet Tests 
Soldiers Military Skill 


, tested by the time of the first and 
| second place winners. The winning 
|time of the four-man team was 
12:01:8, while the second unit com- 
| pleted the distance in 12:50:2. 
| Other events that drew the inter- 
est of the thousands who visited the 
area for the day were the wheel- 
change contest, the litter-bearer re- 
lay race, the 37 mm. anti-tank gun 
drill which included uncoupling and 
setting up the gun and the O’Grady 
drill. 

The entire program was arranged 
by the Special Service office of the 


ated the difficult, trick course is at- | division. 








weight champion who later turned 
professional and hung up an im- 
pressive record before joining the 
Army. 

Grant’s first opponent in a regu- 
lar league match will be Fort Sher- 
idan, one of the favorites to cop the 
punch diadem. The match is sched- 
uled for Wednesday, and will be 
fought at Sheridan. The Warriors’ 
first home coming is slated for the 
night of Dec. 10 when they will 
swap blows with the Glenview Navy 
punchers. 

Matches will be governed by AAU 
rules. Men will be matched accord- 
ing to weight, height, age and ex- 
perience. The visiting team will send 
the host club a list of fighters sched- 
uled to participate in the bouts. If 
fighters in the open class can be 
matched, the first will go on in that 


class; if not, a novice bout in the 
same weight class will be substi- 
tuted. Thus, each team carries a 
roster of 16 fighters, eight in the 


open division and eight in the novice 

Ten-ounce gloves will be used in 
the 112 to 126-pound classes; 12- 
ounce from 135 to 147-pound, and 14- 
ounce cushions for boxers from 16 
up. Referees will be instructed to 





| stop fights which appear to be too 
|one-sided. Otherwise they will last 
| three two-minute rounds. 

Included in the service circuit are 
aggregations from Fort Sheridan, 
Camp Custer, Glenview Naval Avia- 
tion Base, University of Chicago 
Naval Training School, 87th Street 
Naval Training School for Advanced 
Aviation and Navy Piér as well as 


|Camp Grant. 


Grant Team Faces Tough Schedule 


Nov. 

away. 

Dec. 8—Beloit College, away. 

Dec. 56—Navy Pier. here. 

. &—Fort Sheridan, away. 

. 12—Wisconsin, away. 

. 14—Illinois Wesleyan, away. 

. 17—Joliet Junior College, away. 

. 19—Beloit College, here, 

. 21—Illinois, here. 

. 22—Navy Pier, away. 
29—Glenview Naval 


27—Fort Wayne Zollner Pistons, 


Aviation, 


. 2—Augustana College, away. 

. 8—Loyola U., away. 
11—U. of Chicago, away. 

. 14—Joliet Junior College, here. 

. 16—Elgin Watches, here. 

. 18—Loras College, here, 

. 20—Bradley Tech. 

. 23—Caterpillar Tractors. 

. 27—Elgin Watches, away. 

«29—Michigan State, away. 

. 80—Selfridge Field, away. 

. 1—De Paul, away. 

. 6—Loyola, here. 

. 6—Bradiley Tech., here. 

. 12—Caterpillar Tractors, here, 
13—Fort Sheridan, here, 

. 15—De Paul, here. 

. 18—U. of Chicago, here. 

. 20—Michigan State, here, 

. 26—Loras College, away. 

. 27—Illinois Wesleyan, here, 


Last Year's 
Record Spurs 
Knox Cagers 


FORT KNOX, Ky. — Coach Bud 
Bruner of the Fort Knox Armoraid- 
ers basketball team has his work cut 
out for him this season in trying 
to protect the Fort Knox record of 
not having lost a game to a service 
team in the past three years of com- 
petition. Last year’s whole team has 
been wiped out by transfers. 

In addition to the usual number 
of service opponents within the Fifth 
Service Command, games have been 
scheduled with Indiana, runner-up 
for last year’s Big Ten crown; West- 
ern State Teachers, SIAA champions 
and runner-up in the national Madi- 
son Square Garden tournament: and 
University of Kentucky, Southeast- 
ern Conference champions and run- 
ner-up in the SEC tournament held 
in Louisville. A home and home se- 
ries is also on the card with DePauw 
University of Greencastle, Ind. 

If transportation facilities permit, 
additional games may be scheduled 
with Vanderbilt and Tennessee, in 
addition to a numbr of smaller col- 
leges in the immediate vicinity of 
Fort Knox. Last year’s crackerjack 
team from the Armored Force Re 
placement Center may supply the 
nucleus for this year’s squad. 


N. Carolina Gives 
Soldiers a Break 


RALEIGH, N. C. — Men of the 
armed forces, no matter where their 
official residences are, may hunt and 
fish in North Carolina with the rela- 
tively inexpensive resident license, 
Hinton James, state game commis- 
sioner, advises soldiers. 

This policy was adopted a year ago 
but, says James, many inquiries have 





been sent in by servicemen since 
then indicating that they do not 
know of their privileges. Out-of- 


state hunters coming to North Caro- 
lina must pay $15.25 for a license; 
residents pay only $2.10. 

According to the state news bu- 
| reau, Army men are an out-of-doors 
Jot. Men on furloughs are writing 
in for copies of the hunting laws, 

Next most popular inquiry is, 
“Where can I spend my honeymoon?” 





FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS 
are now building plywood airplanes 
and gliders for the Army. 




















It’s Phere 


eloth. 
leather trim. 


PLAN: Order the table now. 


eleven months. Or if your 


Regulation Size éxd 


We also offer to prepay the 


to the price of the table. 


1019 Broadway 











For Your Company Rec Hall— 
This Table Complete for $275.00 


OO tha 






Best double-quick eushions, high-grade rubber back bed 
Highest grade leather pocket equipment and 


HERE’S OUR RENTAL PURCHASE 


up and play on it for 30 days. Then 
pay $25 per month each month for 


will stand it, we'll allow you a dis- 
count of 2 per cent if the entire 
amount is paid within 30 days from 
date of shipment. Under either plan, 
you pay nothing until you've had a 
chance to try out the table! 
price of $275 is F. O. B. Cincinnati. 


on the table and add this expense 


te be paid on receipt of invoice. 


The NATIONAL BILLIARD MFG. CO. 


i PIO LOE 
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ee” 
a ‘ 
sole salle EME Es 


ughly Modern, Fully Guaranteed, ; 
Meets Government Requirements. Olive Green 
bh ‘ebble Finish, Doweled Slate Bed, Blind Rails 





Included FREE with 
the above table are: 
1 set Hyatt balls and 
Bakelite Cue Bail, 1 
cue rack, 1 ball rack, 
1 dozen spliced cues 
with fibre points 
and bumpers at- 
tached, 1 triangle, 1 
shake 
balis, 1 bridge, 1 
rubberized dust 
cover, 1 set markers 
complete with wire 
hook and stretcher, 
1 brush, 1 dozen 
chalks, 1 dozen tips, 
1 tube cement, 1 
book rules — with 
wrenches and com- 
plete supplies to as- 
semble the table. 


Set it 


budget 


The 


freight 


Freight 











Cincinnati, Ohie 
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Purely Personal 


(Continued from Page 4) 
officially reported as missing, missing in action, interned in a neutral 
country, or captured by an enemy shall, while so absent, be entitled to 
receive or to have credited to his account the same pay and allowances 
to which such person was entitled at the time of the beginning of the 
absence or may become entitled to thereafter: Provided, That such person 
shall not have been officially reported as having been absent from his post 
of duty without authority; * * * And provided further, That should 
proper authority subsequently determine that the person concerned had 
been absent from his post of duty without authority, such person shall be 
indebted to the Government in the amount for which payments have been 
made or pay and allowances credited to his account * * * during such 
absence. Act March 7, 1942 (sec. III, Bull. 14, W. D., 1942). 

34. Allotments.—a. Under the provisions of the act March 7, 1942 (sec. 
III, Bull. 14, W. D., 1942), any person who has made an allotment of pay 
for the support of dependents or for the payment of insurance premiums, 
shall be entitled to have such allotments for dependents of insurance 
premiums as he previously may have executed continued for a period of 
12 months from date of commencement of. absence, notwithstanding that 
the period for which the allotments had been executed may have expired 
during such 12 months’ period, and the proper disbursing officer shall so 
continue the allotments during such absence, provided that, in the absence 
of a previously executed allotment, or where the allotment made is not 
sufficient for reasonable support of a dependent and for the payment of 
insurance premiums, the Secretary of War may direct that an allotment, 
not to exceed the base and longevity pay of the person concerned, shall be 
paid by the appropriate disbursing officer to the insurer or such dependent 
as has been designated in official records or, in the absence of such desig- 
nation, to such person as may be determined by the Secretary of War, 
or by such person as he may designate, to be a bona fide dependent. 

b. If no decision is made changing the person’s status during the initial 
6 months’ period, the dependent may be paid an allotment not to exceed 
base and longevity pay. If it is determined, after the initial 6 months’ 
period that death occurred during the 6 months’ period, the dependent 
may retain the allotments and in addition receive the 6 months’ gratuity 
pay. If at the expiration of the initial 6 months’ period of absence no 
decision has been made changing the person’s status, the allotment will 
continue for a second period of 6 months. If, however, payments are made 
to a dependent after death of the person in the second 6 months’ period, 
then the payment of allotments after such death will be deducted from 
the 6 months’ gratuity. 

c. When it is officially reported by the Secretary of War that a person 
is missing, missing in action, interned in a neutral country, or captured by 
an enemy under circumstances that entitle him to receive pay and allow- 
ances, the allotment is authorized to continue until receipt of evidence by 
the Secretary of War that such person is dead or has returned to the 
control of the War Department. : 

d. The provisions of the act which are applicable to persons in the 
hands of the enemy are also applicable to persons beleaguered or besieged 
by enemy forces. 

e. The Secretary of War is authorized to direct the payment of new 
allotments from the pay of persons other than those missing, missing in 
action, interned in a neutral country, or captured by the enemy; to increase 
or decrease the amount o fany allotment heretofore or hereafter made by 
such persons, and to continue allotments that may have expired in Novem- 
ber, 1941, and any month subsequent thereto, with or without the consent 
of such persons, subject in ail cases to termination by specific request of 
such persons, when in the judgment of the Secretary of War such action 
is considered essential for the well-being and protection of dependents of 
Persons in active service. Such allotments shall be paid in an amount not 
to exceed the monthly bas pay plus longevity pay without regard to the 
fact that the 6 months’ death gratuity may be paid later. 

f. Claims for the continuation of old allotments or for new allottments 
should be filed with The Adjutant General, Washington, D. C. 

Note.—Information contained in section V received from Chief of 
Finance July 16, 1942. Verified correct as of September 9, 1942. 


Section VI 
SIX MONTHS’ PAY GRATUITY 


35. To whom payable.—a. Immediately upon official notification of the 
death from wounds or disease, not the result of his own misconduct, of 
any officer, warrant officer, or enlisted man in active service in the Army 
of the United States, the Chief of Finance, U. S. Army, will cause to be 
if there is no widow or chlid, to any other dependent relative of such officer, 
paid to the widow, or, if there is no widow, to the child or children, or, 
warrant officer, or enlisted man previously designated by him, an amount 
equal to 6 months’ pay at the rate received by such officer, warrant officer, 
or enlisted man at the time of his death. 

b. Until December 10, 1941, the 6 months’ gratuity was payable only to 
dependents of officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army. The Act of December 10, 1941 (Bull. 35, W. D., 1941) extended this 
gratuity benefit to all classes of personnel of the Army of the United States. 
This law was retroactive to and effective as of August 27, 1940. Dependents 
of individuals whose death occurred subsequent to August 27, 1940, and 
who believe themselves entitled thereto, may file a claim therefor. 

c. The 6 months’ gratuity paid to the beneficiary includes compensa- 
tlon of every kind such as flying pay, pay for qualification in the use of 
arms, increases for longevity, etc., as distinguished from allowances. 

36. Conditions.—a. The gratuity will be paid only if death was not the 
results of misconduct as certified by The Adjutant General, and it is not 
required to be shown that death occurred in line of duty. 

b. As the name “gratuity” suggests, this is a gift, equal to 6 months’ 
ay, to dependents, and the officer or enlisted man has no vested rights 
n it and cannot designate by will to whom it will be paid. As there is 
no vested interest or property right in this gratuity, it is not subject to 
claims against it, or civil or military debts or obligations. 

c. If at the time of death no widow or unmarried child or children 
under the age of 21 survives, then the gratuity will not be paid unless a 
dependent relative has been designated as beneficiary. Any married child, 
or unmarried child over 21, or other dependent relative must have been 
designated as such on W. D., A. G. O. Form No. 41 (officers) or W. D., 


A. G. O. Form No 22 (Enlistment Record) in order to receive payment. If | 


so designated, but proof of dependency is insufficient at time of death, 
payment will not be made. If no wife or unmarried child or children sur- 
vives and deceased named @ first and second dependent as beneficiaries, 
then, if first beneficiary fails to prove dependence, payment will not be 
made to second-named beneficiary. 

87. Application and expediting payment.—a. Application for 6 months’ 
gratuity will be made on W. D., F. D. Form No. 6. To expedite payment to 
the widow, child or children, the local disbursing officer may, unless he sus- 
pects that the death was the result of the deceased’s own misconduct, for- 
ward two copies of W. D., F. D. Form No. 6 to the widow, child, or children 
with the suggestion that the accomplished voucher be submitted to the 
Finance Officer, U. S. Army, Washington, D. C., for payment. 

b. Payments to beneficiaries other than the widow, child, or children 
cannot be expedited in the manner set forth in a above for the reason that 
from The Adjutant General (W. D., A. G. O. Form No) 41 for officers, or 


the Finance Officer, U. S. Army, Washington, D. C., must first determine | 


W. D., A. G. O. Form No. 22, Enlistment Record) what beneficiary has been 








| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


designated by the deceased and if the designated beneficiary was dependent. | 


In such cases the Finance Officer, U. S. Army, will, after determining 
eligibility, furnish a claim voucher to such beneficiary. 

c. In event of death outside the continental limits of the United States, 
the gratuity may be authorized by the Chief of Finance to be paid by local 
disbursing officers, if available. 

38. Finding of death of missing person. 


1942, the Secretary of War is authorized, upon the expiration of 12 months 
from the date a person is reported as missing In action, In the absence of 
an official report of the missing person, to make a finding of death of 


such person. Following such finding the 6 months’ death gratuity is 
authorized to be paid. Should the person so reported as dead return, his pay 
account will be reopened and charged with the amount of the 6 months’ 
death gratuity. 
Note.—Information contained in section VI received from Chief of 
Finance July 16, 1942. Verified correct as of September 9, 1942 
(To Be Continued Next Week) 
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Under the Act of March 7, | 



















THIS is Miss Anne Paulin, of New York City, dancing with 
Pvt. Charles A. Tepper, of Chicago, at a dance given at the 
Camp Stewart, Ga., service club where Miss Paulin was 
crowned “Queen of Love and Beauty and the Sweetheart of 
Camp Stewart” by Col. William V. Ochs, post commander. 
Miss Paulin had been brought to Camp Stewart for a three- 
day visit by virtue of her selection as “Miss Shoot ‘Em Down” 


and the “most beautiful correspondent” of a Stewart soldier. 
Miss Paulin is a Finnish refugee who now models in a New 
York city clothing shop. 








Yank’s Pay Amazes 


European Soldiers 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.— 
chow and pay of American so] 
amaze troops in other armies, 
cording to Lt. Maxmilian Weg 
berg, a former first lieutenant in re 
the Czechoslovakidan field artillery, 
Wechsberg said Czech private 
were 5 cents a day and never m SAN 
ceived butter, milk, eggs or othe the 
foods that are found on Army m rat 
tables every day. Now serving ag, Administ’ 
second lieutenant with a Field a, jt was at 
tillery outfit here, Wechsberg wy tch,” 
inducted as a private in 1940, afte geraten, 
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he arrived in this country froqpat the mé 
Czechoslovakia. —— 
FOR ARMY COOKS Sec 
Army Mess Management 
Simplified e 
By LT. COL. E. A. HYDE 


Already over 12,000 sold to Cooks and 
Mess Sergeants. Teaches most important 
points, @ fine menu and how to cook 
and season foods. It is a great help 
in instructing student cooks. Just give 


Inv 
dio Fre 
By En 


























ARMY TIMES MILITARY BOOKS 


Each Book is Written By An Expert 


N. ; | MANUAL OF MESS 
oO. MANAGEMENT. Pack- 
full of practical information, A prop- 
erly managed mess is one of the 
greatest sids to health and morale 
available to the Army. This book 
contains over 340 pages of informa- 
tion for KP’s, cooks, mess sergeants, 
mess officers and organization com- 
manders. Includes 331 Army tested 
recipes. Postpaid $2.00 


ARMY WIFE. Nancy 
No. F- Shea. She's in the 
army now ... but does she know 
what to do about it? Here's a guide 
book written for women b a 
Postpaid $a.s0 


woman. 
No F- COMPANY ADMINIS- 
° TRATION AND  PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Major C. M, 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
for unit commanders, first sergeants 
and company clerks, and conforms to 
latest regulations of the War De- 
partment. 12th Edition, including 
supply and mess, management and 
personal records including personnel 
office organization and procedure. 
ostpaid (Paper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 


No F-4 MAP AND AERIAL 
° PHOTOGRAPH READ- 
ING. Lt. Col. W. F. Heavey. Writ- 
ten for the combat and noncommis- 
sioned officer. With the book goes 
two protractors, o photo-coordinate 
and grid coordinate card, 

Postpaid $1.00 


THE SOLDIER AND 

No. F-5 fae thw. tires 
books in one. Presents three 
closely and logically interrelated 
subjects: 1. Court-martial prevention 
—the means of maintaining discipline 
without courts-martial. 2. Court- 
martial procedure — including the 
detailed duties of everyone con- 
nected therewith. rocedural 
pamphlet — a direct guide in the 
sonduct of courts-martial. 448 pages. 
Postpaid §1.50 


MILITARY LAW. A 
No. F-6 Catechism. This is an 
abbreviated self-test on Military Law, 
The pamphlet contains over 230 ques- 
tions and answers covering the more 
important phases of procedure for 
Courts-Martial. Postpaid S0¢ 


No F 7 ESSENTIALS OF IN- 
ba % FANTRY TRAINING, 
8th Ed. (new, Aug., 1940). Simpli- 
fied text on the basic training of the 
soldier—meets the needs of the en- 
listed man and those charged with 
his instruction. A four-color map, 
31° by 34 is furnished with the 
book. Postpaid $1.00 


No F-8 (NFANTRY DRILL 
° REGULATIONS. _In- 
cludes rifle marksmanship (M1903 
“Springfield’*) (MI ‘“Garand’’) muli- 
tary discipline and courtesies, in- 
terior quard duty, and the infantry 
pack. 350 pages. 
Postpaid (Fabcote binding). 50¢ 
Postpaid (Cloth binding). 75e¢ 
MILITARY PREVEN- 
No. F-9 five Mevicine. Lt 
Col. George C. Dunham, M. C. ‘‘Mili- 
tary Preventive Medicine’ has gained 
recognition as the standard work in 
its field. For years it has enjoyed 
high standing among officers of the 
Medical Department, U. S. Army, by 
medical oflicers of many foreign 
armies, and by the profession #35 


erally. Postpaid 
MILITARY MEDICAL 
No. F-10 anuat. the fourth 
edition has been completely re-writ- 
ten, it is new from cover to cover 
both as to its editorial content, its 
type format and illustration. 
Postpaid 4.50 
THE FIFTH COLUMN 
No. F-11 IS HERE. By George 
Britt. Read the astonishing revela- 
tions of an ace newspaper reporter, 
an acknowldeged authority on Fifth 
Column Activities. Formerly $1.00. 
Now Postpaid S0c 


N F 12 MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
©. F-14 HANDBOOK. Captain 
C. H. Coates, Infantry. The purpose 
of this handbook is to provide, under 
one cover, a simple compilation of 
the fundamentals of machine gun- 
nery. Postpaid 50¢ 


HOW TO SAY IT IN 
No. F-13 Spanish. “ttc el. 
Harry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enrique C, 
Canova and Lt, illard ebb, 
Timely phrase book in Spanish com- 
piled to meet the needs of military 
personnel, and enable those who do 
not speak Spanish to express them- 
selves in an understandable mun- 
ner. Quick reference for everyday 
and useful words and phrases. Size 
4%''x744"': 150 pages. Postpaid 75e 


MEDICAL SOLDIERS’ 
No. F-14 iinpsook. Guide- 
book for the medical soldier. Text 
prepared primarily for the enlisted 
man of the Medical Department, cov- 
ering wide variety of subject matter. 
Size 4!/;''x7!/,"'; 380 pages. Fabkote 
binding. Postpaid $1.00 


OFFICERS’ GUIDE. 
No. F-15 2icith Edition (1942), 
Authoritative, 


copiously illustrated, 

interestingly written, it provides a 

source for study, reference and in- 

spiration about problems which face 
e officer as an individual, 


Postpaid $2.50 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. F-16 Nigue or INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (Tenth Edition) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Infantry 
subjects than the Essentials of In- 
fantry Training. Contains the new 
Drill, new Organization and Interior 
Guard Duty. All basic subjects re- 
vised; approved solutions and an- 
swers to questions are contained in 
the appendix. Postpaid $3.00 


No F-17 THE CADENCE SYS- 
ba TEM OF TEACHING 
CLOSE ORDER DRILL. Col. Bernard 
Lentz. New edition based on new 
Infantry Drill Regulations. The sys- 
tem had its inception in 1917, has 
since been widely recognized. 
Postpaid 75e 


S-2 IN ACTION, 
No. F-18 Shipley Thomas. 
Technique otf 


securing information 
about the enemy in wartime. ‘Valu- 
able information to all who may be 
assigned to, or interested in, the 
duties of a regimental intelligence 
officer.“°—Hanson Baldwin. 


Postpaid §1.50 


DRILL AND CERE- 
No. F-19 Montes For FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete). Prepared 
by olficers who are recognized as 
experts. Text is based on and con- 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the Army. Nowhere else is all 
this information available under one 
cover, Numerous illustrations. 
Postpaid $1.00 


ORILL AN D EVOLU. 
No. F-20 [ions or THE BAND 
Prepared for the instruction of mili- 
tary and non-military bands. Covers 


the beginner one and outline the stu The er 
4 "Vl profitable 
This book is the soldier's favorite, forl— Army se 
it is practical and easy to follow. i instead 
is the solution to all the problem ipstruct! 
fs Charles I 
which confront the Mess Sergeant and Canada, : 
Cook. Help the morale of your orga- |B awaiting 
nization by improving its mess. the Axis 
‘ scribes 
H $2 00 d patent. 
Price $2.00 Postpaid) *:"; 
Order through your Post Exchange orjp wireless 
write 352! Nations Ave., El Paso, Texas,|—@ All that 
awave a 
—E — amg as that < 
ing sent. 
of howl: 
gage un 
end. 
None 
sending 
around | 
completely the drill and maneuvers, except 
with instructions in special maneu- quency, 
vers. 125 pages, 80 illustrations and yalue b 
diagrams. Leatherette bindin 
handy pocket size. Postpaid $1. His n 
Hill me 
(NFANTRY IN BAT- tort the 
No. F-21 TLE. A book of the what h 
tactics of small units, Prepared by varies 
members of the Military Histor 
Section of the Infantry School. It an irre 
is the only substitute for first-hand pattern 
battle experience. Contains over 125 late a 
battlefield situations and actions, de- iis s 
scribed and discussed. 2 dist 
Postpaid $3.00 happen 
plate b: 
THE SOLDIER'S be chat 
No. F-22 HANDBOOK. Field The 
tille ition, o meet the de- 
mand ‘he additional copies of FM 2l- ry 
100, The Soldier's Handbook, we of- use 0 
ter an exact reproduction of this im- quency 
ortant manual for the basic train- in prec 
g of the soldier. Fabkote binding. 


Postpaid S0¢ 


No F-23 INFANTRY DRILL 
* REGULATIONS WITH 
BASIC TRAINING SUBJECTS. Coast 
Artillery Edition. Includes the latest 
Drill Regulations pertaining to Coast 
Artillery units, overs the material 


contained in several field manuals, ‘ 
Fabkote binding. Postpaid 506 | 


No F-24 COMPLETE TACTICS, 
* (NFANTRY RIFLE 
BATTALION. With the organization Cc 
ana tactics of all included units— 


the individual soldier, squads, pla- Gran’ 
toons, companies and the battalion mone 
itself. Includes the entire Infantry 
Field Manual (FM 7-5) and the tacti- of eq 
cal portions of basic field manuals 
on the Individual Infantry weapons. of th 
Tables of organization of al! units = 
are also covered, Fabkote binding. We 
Postpaid 7 soldie 
fast | 
TACTICS AND TECH- Servic 
No. F-25 sigue oF INFAN. that | 
TRY, Advanced. { leventh Edition). \ were 
(Description of Tactics and Tech- 
nique of Infantry, Basic, is given charg 
above under F-16. Here's the more aroun 


advanced material, including an- 
swers to questions and solutions to In 


oroblems. Postpaid $5.00 mach 
Used 
frone 
COAST ARTILLERY. 
No. F-26 Prepared and illus- mer 
trated with view of combining in “sun 
one volume all necessary instruc- ally 
tional material tor the Coast Artil- 
le-y. Contains all the essentially for \ 
Coast Artillery Topics, formerly cov- press 
ered in the two volumes (Basic and shine 
Advanced) and represents a su 
stantial saving to the purchaser. heate 
Postpaid $6.00 is ne 
By 
ANTIAIRCRAFT DE- _— 
No. F-27 fEnse. Contains in q 
one volume regulations, principles 
and basic intormation from scores of 1 
separate pamphlets. Appendix gives 
liet of War Department publications 


from which much of this book was 
compiled. Postpaid $2.00 r 
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that will undoubtedly swell 


gratch,” Dr. Charles M. Griffith, 
at the meeting of the Association 0 


Secret 
essages 


Invention Protects Ra- 
dio From Being ‘Jammed?’ 
By Enemy 


The enemy often finds it more 
profitable not to bother decoding 
Army secret wireless messages, but 
instead just to jam the air so that 
jnstructions cannot be relayed to 
Charles Pierre Henroteau of Ottawa, 
Canada, says he has a way to thwart 
qwaiting roops. Inventor Francois 
the Axis on this count and he de- 
geribes how in his latest U. S. 
patent. 


It is not at all hard to jam a 
wireless signal or a radio program. 
All that you have to do is send out 
awave at exactly the same frequency 
as that on which the message is be- 
ing sent. The result will be a series 
of howls which will make the mes- 
gage unintelligible at the receiving 
end. 

None of the Army’s methoods of 
gending wireless messages can get 
around this, according to Henroteau, 
except those using ultra-high fre- 
quency, and these are of no great 
yalue because of their short range. 

His method of avoiding jam and 
#till maintaining secrecy is to dis- 
fort the sending wave by means of 
what he calls a key plate, which 
yaries the frequency of the wave in 
an irregular way according to a 
pattern on the plate. A similar key 

te at the receiving end removes 
| 2 distortion. If the enemy should 
happen to find out the type of key 
plate being used, the key plates can 
be changed. 
The sending wave cannot be 
jammed in this system without the 
use of a key plate, because the fre- 
quency of jamming wave has to vary 








Administration is today “far better prepared for eventualities” than 
jt was at the close of World War I when it had to “start from 


eterans Administration Better 


‘¢Prepared This Time than Last |= 





SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Although new legislation is being pre-®—— 


its responsibility, the Veterans 


medical director, declared here 
f Military Surgeons of the United 
© States. 

As Dr. Griffith pointed out, it can- 
not be revealed what number of ill 
and injured veterans his organization 
is preparing to take care of, nor can 
it even be stated how large the num- 
ber is expected to go in 1943 and 
1944, but an idea of the expansion 
necessary can be obtained when you 
remember that “enlargement of the 
Army and Navy has progressed, if 
press reports are to be credited, to 
a total already exceeding the entire 
enrollment in 1917-18.” 

The total number the Veterans Ad- 
ministration will have to care for 
may be greatly increased in a bill 
already passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives (H. R. 7311) becomes 
law, Dr. Griffith declared. 
“Applicants discharged from the 
present armed forces,” Dr. Griffith 
explained, “are not acceptable for 
hospital treatment or domiciliary 
care by the Veterans Administration 
unless they had been separated from 
the service for disability incurred in 
line of duty, or were in receipt of a 
pension for service-connected disabil- 
ity. 

The new bill, however, “authorizes 
for persons who served in the pres- 
ent Army or Navy the same benefits 
of hospital treatment or domiciliary 


who served in the World War.” 

The effect of this proposal, Dr. 
Griffith stated, “would be felt mainly 
upon the provision of hospital treat- 
ment or domiciliary care for disabili- 
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NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with 
fourth class matter. If you mail 
Finst films with message enclosed, 

> one ms qomsee must be af- 


-— oan. Mie securely and 
reso plai nly — your name an 





ties not due to military or naval serv- 





ress on cover, 








ice. Millions of possible beneficiaries 
would be newly created who, because 
of a status as ‘veteran of a war,’ 
would be potentially entitled to such 
hospital treatment or domiciliary 
care at any time in their lives” pro- 
vided they meet certain eligibility re- 
quirements. These requirements do 
not exact an honorable discharge. A 
discharge not dishonorable will suf- 
fice, and there is no delimiting re- 
quirement as to the nature of the 
condition causing the disability. 

In the present war, up to Sept. 1, 
1942, under present regulations, a 
total of 4,377 applicants have been ad- 
mitted to the Veterans Administra- 
tion, Dr. Griffith reported. Of these, 
medical or surgical illnesses and in- 
juries; 1,463 were tuberculous; and 
1028 had neuropsychiatric disorders. 

“These beneficiaries were, in the 
great preponderance, simply men 
who broke down in their training,” 
Dr. Griffith stated. 

The Veterans Administration has 
today a nucleus of hospital buildings 
with modern equipment and trained 
personnel and hopes by the time the 
war is over to have acquired more 
hospital beds and to be able to en- 
large its medical and other necessary 
personnel from among _ doctors, 
nurses and others who will be de- 





care which are provided for persons 


mobilized. 





FORT BRAGG, N. C.—In_ what 
was probably one of the most color- 
ful ceremonies by an Army division 
in modern military history the 101st 
Airborne Division at Fort Bragg, 
adopted as the official mascot of that 
streamlined unit of the fighting 
forces an American bald eagle, 
“Young Abe,” reputed to be a direct 
descendant of “Old Abe” who won 
fame as an Army mascot in the War 
Between the States. 





in precisely the same way. 


Presentation of the eagle to the 





Solved: la 
Problem 


of equipment that would otherwi 
of the year. 

Aware ‘this fall that Camp Grant | 
foldiers were finding it hard to get 
fast drying cleaning and pressing 
fervice on their woolen clothes, and 
that prices at outside establishments 
\ were often steep, Lt. J. H. Cook, in 
jeharge of the post laundry, looked 
tround for a remedy. 

In the laundry were 16 pressing- 
Machines, but they were of the kind 
Used on cotton goods, which are 
froned while damp. During the sum- 
mer they were used for pressing 
“sun tans” and all winter they usu- 
ally lay idle. They were unsuitable 
for wool because their bare metal 
Pressing surface would leave a bright 
thine and also because they. were 
heated by dry steam, while moisture 
is needed in pressing woolen clothes. 

By making a few mechanical 
—___. 


Pressing 
at Grant 


CAMP GRANT, Ill.—An ingenious bit of tinkering by a Camp 
Grant laundry officer has resulted in a huge saving of time and 
Money to enlisted men of the post and in the use of a good deal 


se lie idle some eight months out 





| changes—which cost about $12 and 
two hours of labor per machine— 
Lieutenant Cook was able to convert 


his laundry pressers into the type 
ef machine needed for OD garments. 
He immediately made cleaning and 
pressing service available to all en- 
listed men on the post, on conjunc- 
tion with the regular laundry serv- 
ice. The cleaning is let out on a 
bulk basis—all identifying, checking, 
as well as pressing, being done at 
the laundry. 

Cost of the service to the men is 
about half of what they have been 
paying to cleaners outside. Trousers 
are done for 20 cents, blouses for a 
quarter and overcoats for 50 cents. 
And the work is returned within -wce 
or three days—about half the time 
otherwise required. 





Eagle Is Mascot 
Of 101st Airborne 





CANBERRA, Australia—Six men 
here are sharing a tent with swarms 
of tough Australian mosquitoes in 
al the tradition of the spirit of 
Kientific research in the hopes that 
they can present the men of the 
Allied armed forces fighting on New 
Guinea a truly valuable Christmas 
Present. 
For along with Christmas in New 
Winea will come the wet season 
tnd the wet season brings deadly 
Malaria-carrying mosquitoes — ene- 
which latest reports indicate 













nearly as dangerous as the Japs. 
six research workers are 


Six Sleep With Mosquitoes 


To Save Soldiers’ Lives 


sleeping with their deadly charges 
to learn what sort of smell they hate 
the most. Old-fashioned citronella is 
fully effective, they’ve found, but it 
has a couple of disadvantages. First, 
it stops perspiration and in the 
steaming jungles of New Guinea, 
perspiration is a comforting neces- 
sity. Second, its odor may give away 
the position of troops in close jungle 
fighting, where the lush foliage 
makes stealth a requisite of warfare. 

So far, these members of the Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research 
Council have found that the oil from 
one kind of Tasmanian tree is the 
best repellant. 





division was made by the 32Ist 
Glider Field Artillery of the 10ist, 
which has been properly named the 
“Eagle Division.” 

Troops were assembled on the 
parade grounds where a public ad- 
dress system was installed that all 
might hear the official order read by 
Lt. Col. Edward Schmitt, division 
adjustant general, and the speech of 
acceptance by Maj. Gen. W. C. (Bill) 
Lee, commanding general of the 
101st Division. 


Broadcast Nationally 


"The ceremony went out to the 
public over a coast to coast network 
of the Mutual Broadcasting System 
which also carried the order and 
General Lee’s acceptance of the bird. 

In the midst of flashing camera 
bulbs, military music and marching 
troops “Young Abe” conducted him- 
self in a most commendable man- 
ner and seemed anxious to perform 
for newsreel cameramen who were 
on hand. 

The shoulder patch insignia worn 
by the men of the 101st Airborne 
Division is a result of the history 
made by “Old Abe” of Civil War 
mascot fame. This illustrious ances- 
tor of the 101st mascot is said to 
have furnished much inspiration and 
determination to the men of the 8th 
Wisconsin Regiment of which he 
was the mascot. 

History reveals that during the 
roar and tumult of battle “Old Abe” 
would fly from his perch between 
the regimental colors and the Amer- 
ican flag to the end of his tether 
screaming and flapping his wings 
as if he were urging the men on 
to victory. 

Wounded Twice 

It is said that numerous rewards 
were offered for “Old Abe” dead or 
alive, but he survived the conflicts 
to live to the ripe old age of 21 
years despite two minor wounds sus- 
tained in the 28 battles in which he 
participated. After the war “Old 
Abe” was given quarters in the 
State Capitol of Wisconsin until ‘his 
death and then his carcass was 
preserved to adorn a perch in the 
R. Memorial Hall in the 
A fire in 1904 destroyed the 
“Old 


capitol. 
building and the remains of 
Abe.” 

“Young Abe”, bearing the identical 
markings of the Civil War bird, was 
captured on July 28, 1939, by Louis 
Jarvis of Rhinelander, Wisconsin, in 
the same section of the Wisconsin 
wilds as was “Old Abe.” When cap- 
tured “Young Abe” was only a few 
weeks old and was sent to the state 
game farm of Wisconsin where he 
has been until he was presented 
to the 32ist Glider Field Artillery of 


the 101st Airborne Division. “Young 
Abe” was obtained through the 
efforts of Wisconsin men of the 


artillery outfit and Maj. Edward L. 
Carmichael, commanding officer of 
the 32Ist battalion and himself a 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SPECIAL RATES for men in Servic 
TIME, $3.50; LIFE, $3.50; ESQUIRE, $3.50; 
FORTUNE, $6.00; COLLIERS,’ $2.00: 
SATURDAY EVE* POST, $2.00; CORONET. 
$1.50; NEWSWEEK, $3.50; AMERICAN, 
$2.00; WOMAN’S ‘HOME | COMPANION, 
$1.00: LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, $1.00; 
READERS’ DIGEST, $1.50: SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS also SENT ‘OVERSEAS. ORDER 
FROM: SHEPARD W. DAVIS, Authorized 








Your favorite film on white or buff 
deckeledge greeting cards, envelopes 
to match, 15 for $1.00. Sample, 10c. 
Photorium, Box 847-T, Minneapolis. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, 
Niagara Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 1 
colored framed enlargement, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORIGINAL JUMBO PICTURES, (all 
enlarged) deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo re-prints 4¢ EACH. JUMBO, 
Box 868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















ROLL developed, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25¢ coin. 
Reprints 2c each. Star Photo, Box 
149, Denver, Colorado. 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 


16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and two enlarging cou- 
pons, 25c. Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, 
Oklahoma, 


MILITARY 











SUPPLIES 


Special values. Enlisted men’s garrison 
caps, Serge or Khaki, any color visor 
$2.75. Oversea caps, ‘khaki 75c, serge 
$1.25. Regimental insignia for most all 
regiments 25c to 40c each. Our latest 32- 
page catalog will be forwarded u ~ 
euee March Military re es ment 
East 34th St., Dept. A’ ew York. 











GEOMATH 


By BUTLER 
Once Cpl. Co. C, 

First Gas Reg’'t., E.W.S. 
CORRELATES: Heat, Light, Sound, 
Electricity, Atomic Structure, and 
Gravity; States of Matter; Chemical 
Elements; Sun and Earth; Mountains 
and Ocean Currents; Source and 
Oil; Runs a Motor and Radio 
Origin of Plant & Cell Life Indicated 
by Geological Deduction. 

Price $1.00—29 Pages 
Published by 
GENERAL ENGINEERING CO., 
Casper, Wyoming 
This pamphlet is neither elementary nor 
advanced; it is new and incomplete, 

















” Soldiers! ORIGINAL 2 
Christmas 

» Sailors! CARDS 
= SERVICE STATIONERY 
= 1SO Sheets, 100 Envelopes $100 


= Printed in two colors. Name address 
proper insignia Boxed & delivered 
Also printed gift boxes Free folder 
















E ORLETON PRESS, Lexington, Ky. 
FIL AND 2 FINE Is 


Bromide ENLARGEMENTS with 
8 Finerfoto Prints from all ¥ 
posure Rolls deve'oped. The en- 
largements moke beautifu! ca 
Finerfotos, Box 898-19, Minneapolis, a 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS —— tw: inte 
PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS: STAMPS 





STAMP COLLECTORS ATTENTION 
2,500 Mixed U. S. Stamps, $1.00, 1000 
mixed foreign stamps 50c, 250 all 
different stamps 25c, 12 different 
10c packets, $1.00; American album 
tr VU. &. Stamps $1.25; Modern 
album $1.25; International Junior 
Album $4.00; Ask for high grade, 
reasonably priced approvals, U. S, 
and foreign. William Waugh, 2140 
N St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





REAL ESTATE 





OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans come. 
munity in Florida. Your choice of 
100 homesites, $50 each, easy terms, 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director Publicity Commission, Ze 
phyr Hills, Florida, 





FLORIDA LANDS — Along route 
Florida Canal. Large and small 
tracts, $10 per acre up. Choice lots 
in Ocala. Write for details, 
CHARLES H. ROGERS, 102 N, 
Watulla, Ocala, Fla, 





SALESMEN WANTED 


SELL CHRISTMAS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
to Army Times for the folks back 
home. No experience necessary. Likevel 
commissions. Write for full details, 
ermy Lt Daily News Building, 
Washington, D. C., 











ATTENTION! Ex-magazine men fore 
mer crew monoyers circulation men 
wanted to represent leading publica- 
tions, spare time. Highest commis. 
sions, everything furnished free te 
qualificant. Apply Mark Steele, Clar- 
idge Hotel, New York, N. Y. 





KITCHEN EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: Mixer, potato peeler, 
bread slicer. Co. L, 1st Regt., Ft. 
Warren, Wyoming. 


BIGGER! BETTER! 
The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and u® 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing low prices— 
8 exposure roll developed and one Jumbe 
from each negative 25c, 
6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60a, 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3e, 
All films developed fine grain. 
Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box T St. Paul, Minn. 


DISCRIMINATING 
CAMERA FANS! 


RAY’S FOR MORE VALUE— 

BETTER SERVICE 

Clip this ad and send trial roll with 28¢ 

(coin) rolls developed; your choice, two 

beautiful double weight professional en- 

largements and 8 never-fade Raytone 

prints, or two prints each good negative, 

jar money saving coupons in- 

clude 


RAY’S PHOTO SERVICE 























Dept. 45-F. La Crosse, Wis, 











Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed 


Any 12 or 16 Exp. Roll Developed 


enlargements from best negative... 


25 or more, 2¢ each; 





18 Exp. Mercury © or Memo $1.00 








native of Wisconsin, 








QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING 


During the many years we have done Mail Order Photo Finishing, 
we have emphasized QUALITY above everything and have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best in photo finishing. We know 
our customers want the same high quality and workmanship they 
have received in the past, including our ARTEX Borders, and so we 
are doing everything we can to make this service possible. Our 
QUALITY ABOVE EVERYTHING prices are shown below: 


Any 6 or 8 Exp. Roll Developed and —* with — * Sa 
for | colored or 2 Plain Enlargements.... ...Onl 
MARK YOUR ORDER DEPARTMENT X. 


Negative. (No enlargements included)... 


each negative. (No enlargement included) 


Eight Contact Prints and One colored ic or two plain 


Contact Prints without ‘eduameds, de ot 


USE THIS PRICE LIST FOR CANDID CAMERA FINISHING 
Fine Grain Developing — 3x4 Prints — No Free Enlargements 
6 Exp. Univex.............25¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill..........$1.00 
8 Exp, Rolls.........-35¢ 18 Exp. No. 135-35mm With Refill............... $1.25 
12 Exp. Rolls 50¢ «= 3_— Exp. No. 135-35mm Without Refill..........$1.50 
16 Exp. Rolls... .10¢ 36 Exp. No, 135-35mm With Refill................$1.75 


Reprints, 3x4 or Jumbos 4c, each 


30c 


30c 
30c 
30c 


and TWO Prints from Each 
vaninouttions Only 


and a Oued Print from 
Only 





...Only 


100 or more t!/2e each 


36 Exp. Mercury or Memo $1.50 
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Everybody Go Home--Bill Saroyan’s In 


*CAMP KOHLER, Calif.—‘My ambition is to function as efficiently in the war effort as I 
did in peace,” said William Saroyan, the playwright, novelist, and short story writer, this week as 
he began his basic training at the Signal Corps Replacement Training Center here. 


Private Saroyan, author of 
Pulitzer Prize winning play, “The 
Time of Your Life,” and numerous 
ether theatrical productions and 
short stories, arrived here from the 
reception center at Presidio of Mon- 
terey late this week and was put 
thraugh the Army routine prepara- 
tery to starting Basic School classes. 

“They got me up at 5:30,” he re- 
letal in describing his first day 





Quiz Answers 


(See Page 11) 

1. c. See War Department Basic 
Field Manual on Military Courtesy, 
FM 21-50, page 25, paragraph 12b, 
which reads: “Military persons enter 
automobiles and small boats in in- 
verse order of rank and leave in 
order of rank.” 

>. & 

3. 17. 

4. a. See 96th Article of War. 

5. False. It should always be re- 
moved EXCEPT when under arms 
or when: performing some duty which 
requires the head covering to be 
worn. See the Soldier’s Handbook. 

6. False. This is one of those 
rumors going the rounds. Spike it! 

7c 


8. True. The term “Air Corps” is ‘arrived in San Francisco recently 


still used to refer to personnel and 
appropriations, because it is under 
this term that Congress set up the 
air arm of the Army. For all other 
purposes, the term “Air Forces” 
should be used. 

9. Odd-numbered. 

10. b. 


the® 





here. “The first thing they made 
me do was make my bed. Then 
they made me tear it up because it 
wasn’t right. I made it again, tore 
it up, and made it again. For a 
while all I did was make my bed. 
I got quite good at making beds.” 

Saroyan was baffled by the Army’s 
mechanical aptitude test. 

Big White Ones? 

“I don’t know anything about me- 
chanics,” he explained, “I used to 
like horses when I was a kid, though. 
I guessed at the first two answers 
and turned in my paper in one min- 


ute and 45 seconds.” 

He did better in the sound test 
given to all new men to determine 
whether or not they will make radio 
operators. At the classification sec- 
tion, he was assigned to message 
center school, where he will go for 
specialized training when his basic 
training is completed. 

Saroyan (Army Serial Number 
3911006) didn’t look much like an 
author. His usual long flowing hair 
was clipped to a minimum by a 
GI haircut and his habitual long 
collar and snappy suit had been 





replaced by fatigue clothes. 
Is Reconciled 

Completely oblivious of his sar- 
torial and tonsorial state, however, 
he said happily: 

“The shoes fit fine.” 

He guessed that he would spend 
his spare time during the next two 
weeks, when, like all new men, he 
will be restricted to the camp area, 
writing a book. 

“I think,” he continued enthusias- 
tically, “I can write a great war 
play. I want to call it “The Cas- 
uals.” That’s a swell title. It’s 
classic. 

He didn’t look forward to going 
to school with as much fervor. 

“I never was much good at school,” 
he explained. 





Brothers Meet 
At McClellan 


McCLELLAN FIELD, Calif.—Two 
brothers whose home is in Pennsyl- 
vania met here the other day al- 








| though they had not seen each other 
| for five years. 

Pvt. Josepn Tesik of the Army Air 
Forces believed his brother to be 
dead, lost when the ship on which 
he was serving in the Navy was tor- 
| pedoed. The brother, John Tesik, 


and telegraphed his folks in Pennsyl- 

| vania and they in turn informed him 
|that Joseph was stationed at this 
field. 

John was equally surprised to 
learn that his brother was in the 
Army and immediately called on him 
here. 











The Treasury’s 


characteristic fashion 


The Glory of Democracy 


The sacrifices that are needed in order 
to win the war are apparent to us all. 


Bonds, the Government’s pleas to conserve 
gas and rubber, the economies required to 
avoid inflation, the necessity of rationing 
many essential commodities—all these have 
become vital in the minds of our people. 


Necessity has awakened us, not only to 
the size of the task before us, but to the fact 
that our future as a nation is at stake; and in 


appeals to buy War 


we-all are responding. 


Camp White Mascot Chases 
Bullets on Target Range 


CAMP WHITE, Ore. — “Foo,” a 
four-legged, eight-inch-tall combina- 
tion of many dog breeds and mascot 
of a unit at Camp White, was shot 
at by 90 men yesterday—and en- 
joyed it. 

Foo slipped her collar and wander- 
ed off to the Camp White rifle range. 
Ninety men were firing. Bullets 
zipped through the targets and 
crashed into the wooded, rocky hill- 
side behind the pits. Little puffs of 
dust spurted where the bullets hit, 
and ricochetting metal made a sharp 
whine that brought a yelp of happi- 
ness from Foo. 

Nobody noticed her. She skirted 
the men and ran out along the hill- 
side where the bullets were hitting 
as thickly as 90 men firing could 
make them. 








She was tiny, swift figure in the 
woods, and nobody paid any atten- 
tion to her at first. She darted 
here and there, yapping. She darted 
at each spurt of dust and examined 
it eagerly, and as eagerly leaped on 
every other spurt of dust all around 
her. When a bullet whinned from 
the corner of a rock, she leaped in 
the direction of the sound. 

By the law of averages, Foo should 
have lived about two minutes. But 
she bore a charmed life. She play- 
ed among the bullets for five minutes 
before men firing decided the small, 
white object on the hillside wasn’t a 
speck before their eyes. 

The commanding officer, standing 
on a bench, signaled, “Cease firing.” 

Foo had lived to play another day. 


First 
Convicts 


Lewisburg Inmat 
Join in New Inducti 
Plan 


The Army has inducted its 
convicts tn an experiment 
may result in taking men for 
armed forces from all the F 
and State prisons in the County, 
The experiment is being conductg 
at the Lewisburg (Pa.) Federal 
itentiary, which supplied the fing 
convict selectees. Sy) 

James V. Bennett, director of 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, asser 
that the novel sociological ex 
ment is being conducted jointly 
the Army, the Selective Service 
tem and the Department of Ju 

He emphasized that the play 
salvage as many good soldiers 
incidentally good citizens as 
sible from the nation’s prison pg 
lation of 175,000 is experimental 
tentative, depending on the 
lems encountered at Lewisburg,” 

The selective service syst 
classifying the inmates of the I 
isburg institution, just as draft 
istrants are classified by their 
boards throughout the country 
one exception: Convicts with @ 
cially bad records who are dee 
to be incorrigible are classified 
(unfit for service). 

Convicts who are classified 
are reported to the Army se 
commander, who determines wi 
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er they shall be inducted. 














Every Other 
Tuesday 


One Year (26 Issues) of LOOK 


ONLY $*) .00 


Reduced Rate 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
IN THE SERVICE 









Our hearts speak, our purses are open 
wide; and regardless of creed, or color, or 
political convictions, our honest differences 
of opinion are being dissipated before the 
issue that confronts us. 


This is the glory of democracy; that a 
man may think as he will, speak as he will, 
vote as he will, and worship God in his own 
way: yet in the hour of peril to the State, 
that which is for the greatest good of all is 
not only his most compelling thought but 
the strongest prompting of his heart. 


In that hour his thought is no longer 
of himself but of his country; and it is as 
though his soul were crying out those mem- 
orable words of Plato: “Man was not born 
for himself alone but for his country.” 


BUY WAR BONDS X7{low ero, reste 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 

















Men and women of military rank and 
address can now subscribe to LOOK, 
The Picture Magazine, at a SPECIAL 
REDUCED RATE of 26 issues (one whole 
year) for only $2.00. 


Thousands have been paying the full 
price of $2.50 for a yearly subscription 
to LOOK. But you are now entitled to 
subscribe at a 20°/, reduction in price— 
giving you a cash saving of 50c! 


And you'll like LOOK, too. For LOOK 
gives the inside stories of vital events 
all over this war-torn world—telling how 
they affect YOU ... your country... 
your family . . . your friends. That's 


So make the most of this special money- 
saving offer. Simply fill out the coupon 
below and mail it to LOOK Magazine, 
715 Locust Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


GIVE LOOK FOR CHRISTMAS 
For a limited time only—until Dec. 
15—you can give a year of LOOK 
to civilians for $2.25. (Two I-year 
subscriptions are only $4.00—and 
additional ones $2.00 each.) So 
send LOOK home. It will make a 
fine Christmas gift for your folks. 


List the extra names and addresses 
on a separate sheet and mail with 
the coupon below. But remember, 
this offer expires Dec. 15. Act now 


























why LOOK is a favorite of the Armed while the Special Christmas Gift 
Forces. Rates are still in effect! 
The convenient way to make sure you receive your magazines— 
wherever you go—is to place your mail subscription NOW, 
JOOS IIIS III III III SI IAT I SA AISA ISAS IA ISIS 
* LOOK Magazine, 
¥ 715 Locust St., T 
% Des Moines, lowa. Bch 
+ will 
MAIL z Gentlemen: Start sending LOOK now. Enter my subscription for the period checked below: #) gra 
a Ten: 
THIS ¥ 1 | year (26 issues) at $2.00  ) See enclosed 
z C] 2 one-year subscriptions at $4.00 0 Bill me later M 
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